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ON GOING TO CHURCH 


One of the best ways to render an acceptable account of our stewardship is to 
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JAPAN TODAY 


By Emma Gerberding Lippard, Osaka, Japan 


JAPAN TODAY is Japan 
at war. And there is strict 
censorship on reports sent 
abroad on conditions. 
Missionaries find it best 
to be both discreet and 
reticent. Yet we know 
there are friends at home 
who are anxious about 
our condition and inter- 
ested in our work, and to 
these, however they may 
feel about war, or on 
whatever side their sym- 
pathies may lie at present, 
we wish to picture Japan 
today. 

First of all we wish to 
emphasize and repeat that in Japan today 
an American is absolutely safe. Apart from 
the fact that the scene of conflict is far 
removed from Japan proper and with seas 
between, we like to remind our friends at 
home that we have often said Japan is 
about the most orderly country in the 
world. Here everything is done by rule 
and rote. All public offices are performed 
decently and in order. There is a system 
for everything. The police system is one 
of the best in the world. We are con- 
stantly watched, our comings and goings 
are carefully recorded. We are never lost 
sight of for a moment. Nothing an orderly 
government and continual surveillance can 
avoid, can possibly happen to us. Also at 
present the Japanese government is feel- 
ing particularly friendly to our own. 


Christian Unity Unbroken 


We wish at this time, too, to state that 
the ‘Christians in Japan are looking with 
love and loyalty toward those who support 
them in churches far away. It is well to 
remind ourselves often that Christians are 
the same the world over: One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, has truly made us one, 
and this unity should not be lost sight of. 

Our everyday surroundings are not so 
different today from what they were a 
year ago. In Japan, wherever we go, at 
any time, we encounter soldiers marching, 
school boys undergoing military drill, chil- 
dren on the streets playing with swords, 
and toy shops piled with militant play- 
things. Today these sights are increased 
and enlarged. City street cars are often 
filled with troops. Buses, taxicabs and 
trucks are commandeered for the trans- 
portation of military men and materials; 
but all is done with order and dignity. 

In the stations, at suburban terminals, 
and of course at the shipping wharves we 
notice the most bustle, noise and enthu- 
siasm. Hardly a train leaves from any- 
where or going in any direction without 
being seen off by crowds and crowds of 
people waving banners and small flags and 
shouting “Banzais” at the top of their 
voices, in farewell to some friend, neigh- 
bor or relative leaving for the front. As 
Japan has a waterfront almost everywhere 
and splendid harbors encircling her cities, 
shipments of men and munitions are made 
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from all parts of the coun- 
try, so that the enthu- 
siasm is sounded in all 
places. 

At almost any street 
corner, and in stations, 
department stores and at 
theatre entrances, as well 
as in the corridors of 
public buildings we en- 
counter women with 
needles, thread and some 
garment, such as a vest, 
scarf or sash, embroidered 
or being embroidered with 
large cross stitches. Every 
passerby will be begged 
for a stitch. One thou- 
sand stitches, each from a different hand, 
is supposed to make the garment bullet 
proof. Ten thousand is even more invin- 
cible. These safe garments are to send to 
loved ones at the front. 

There are few homes in Japan today 
that do not fly the Rising Sun flag at the 
gate. Special service flags of course dec- 
orate the entrance of a home from which 
one has gone. And almost every street 
corner is crowned with a banner reaching 
across the highway from side to side bear- 
ing the inscription, “Success to our troops.” 

These conditions do not affect our living, 
but some of the restrictions on foodstuffs, 
owing to the quantities being shipped to 
the front, have greatly affected prices of 
what we consider necessities for our tables. 
As a large majority of what we eat is con- 
sidered as luxury by the ordinary Jap- 
anese, it is only natural that we should 
feel the lack of some things we are ac- 
customed to. But until the present mo- 
ment we have all that we need and can- 
not complain. 

As to our Christian work, we shall only 
state facts, and let our friends judge for 
themselves whether larger results from 
missionary effort should be expected in 
Japan today. 


Crowds at Shrines 


Apart from the crowds in stations, the 
largest mass movements we notice are the 
continual columns of people marching to- 
ward the temples and shrines. Every boy 
or man who is called to the front or to 
enter barracks for training must first go 
to his village shrine, and all possible mem- 
bers of his family or clan go with him. 
In the cities, members of the man’s busi- 
ness firm, the faculty of the school in 
which he teaches, as well as friends and 
acquaintances accompany him to the city 
shrines on this farewell pilgrimage. As 
there are shrines and temples everywhere, 
we cannot step out of our doorways with- 
out encountering such marching throngs. 
With banners flying and each one with a 
small flag, they fill the city streets. 

Nor are these departing heroes and their 
friends the only ones who turn their foot- 
steps toward the shrines in Japan today. 
On certain days Imperial requests, which 
of course amount to orders, come from the 
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throne that every man, woman and child 
in the Empire bow at the shrines, praying 
for the Imperial troops. The Educational 
Department has declared that service at 
these shrines is not religion, and that 
Shintoism is not a religion. Even Christian 
schools must lead their students to these 
places. Yet to millions in this land Shinto- 
ism and its forms are, as they have been 
for many generations, the most sacred wor- 
ship, known. The sound of the feet of the 
youth of Japan marching to the old places 
of worship their ancestors built is ever in 
the ears of your workers in Japan. Non- 
Christian schools need no command but 
march their students by classes or in a 
body, often, to the shrines. Even kinder- 
gartens lead their infant pupils in this 
unceasing march. 

In one city where the writer has classes, 
the boy students from a large middle 
school pass her on their way from school 
as she goes to her work. There are hun- 
dreds of them at that hour. Generally the 
missionary has to walk in the middle of 
the road to pass them. On one side of the 
street is an old and shabby shrine, and 
not a boy passes it by. Every single one, 
from twelve to nineteen years old, stops, 
takes off his cap, and makes a profound 
bow, facing the shrine. This is only one 
shrine and one school. But the same thing 
is taking place every day at that hour all 
over Japan, in town, village, city and 
country lane. 

For some years past there has been 
great stress laid on “The Spirit of Japan,” 
and its cultivation. This seems to include 
an increased loyalty to the old things of 
Japan, especially, shall we say, the old re- 
ligions, traditions and customs, a revival 
of the old arts, culture and crafts, and a 
new pride in the history and prowess of 
the nation. Perhaps we may dare to say 
that the fruit of this emphasis is shown 
in a recent statement by the War Office: 
“To bring together all the races of the 
world into happy accord has been the 
ideal and the national aspiration of the 
Japanese since the very foundation of their 
Empire. We deem this the great mission 
of the Japanese race. We also aspire to 
make a clean sweep of injustice and in- 
equity from the earth and to bring about 
everlasting happiness among mankind.” 

With such sublime faith in themselves 
and their mission, can we expect Japan 
today to accept and assimilate the Gospel 
of Peace in the Person of the lowly 
Galilean? 


New Textbooks 


Newspapers have announced that the 
Educational Department has ready a re- 
vision of school rules and textbooks, the 
object of which is to bring the youth of 
today back to an understanding and ap- 
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“The Hearthstone of the Reformation” 


By Mrs. WILLIAM J. DENTLER, Redlands, Calif. 


In NEARLY all histories of the Protestant Reformation, at 
least those interested in the purely religious element, the 
authors stress, and rightly so, the hand of God in the entire 
movement. Luther, they point out, was raised up at the ap- 
pointed time to strike the decisive blow at the corruption 
that was destroy- 
ing the life of the 
Church. 

Yet they dis- 
miss with a few 
sentences: another 
man who was no 
less an instrument 
of God to guard 
and sustain Lu- 
ther that he might 
earry to fruition 
the work which 
he had begun 
when he nailed 
his immortal 
Ninety-five 
Theses on the 
door of the Castle 
Church. The man 
was Frederick the 
Wise, Elector of 

: Saxony, quite 
properly called “The Hearthstone of the Reformation.” 

His work reminds us of the unseen man behind the stage, 
whose careful and accurately-timed work makes possible 
the smooth, perfect performance that delights the audience. 
Ever keeping himself in the background, he counciled here, 
he protected there, gave assistance financially when that 
was needed, and again used his influence to save the life of 
the man who was risking all for the sake of the faith. 

To learn fully of Frederick’s contribution to the Refor- 
mation, we must go to the records and history of Wittenberg. 


FREDERICK THE WISE, 
Elector of Saxony 


Protestantism’s Greatest Benefactor 


At his death he was declared to have been “the greatest 
From the beginning of 


benefactor of the Protestant cause.” 


his public career, 
every political move 
he made seemed or- 
dained by Providence 
to prepare the way, 
as John the Baptist, 
making ready the field 
for One Who should 
come after. 

At his father’s death 
in 1486, Frederick, 
then a young man of 
twenty-three, with his 
brother, John the 
Steadfast, divided the 
inherited lands be- 
tween them. Fred- 
erick, as the Elder, 
had to take the Elec- 
toral land of Saxony, 
including Wittenberg, 
thus placing him in 
protection of the city 
which was to play such 


INTERIOR OF CASTLE CHURCH, WITTENBERG 
The Elector is buried in front of the altar, Melanchthon at the left of the choir, 
and Luther below the pulpit 


an important role in world history in the years to follow. 

As a youth he had been educated in the Augustinian 
School at Grimma, where he imbibed the doctrines of the 
Order; ever after, he made the monks of this persuasion his 
particular concern. This interest in the Augustinians in no 
small way attracted him to Luther; he was a fast friend of 
Staupitz, Luther’s Superior at Erfurt. 

Being an ardent patron of higher education, he wished 
his beloved city of Wittenberg to become a famous seat of 
learning. Therefore in 1506 he realized his dream by estab- 
lishing a university there. He called it “his dear daughter” 
and invited his friend Staupitz to become its first dean. Soon 
afterward the Augustinian Monastery was built in the town 
to accommodate the increasing number of monks who were 
attracted to the new institution to study and to take degrees. 

In 1508 it was deemed wise to add a faculty of philosophy. 
Frederick sought the advice of Dr. Staupitz, his dean, in 
the appointment of a suitable professor to fill the chair. 
Luther was suggested, and he accepted. 

Soon after his arrival at the university, the Elector heard 
one of his lectures, and was so impressed by the brilliance 
of the young man, that he suggested, through Staupitz, Lu- 
ther’s preparing himself for the Doctor of Divinity degree, 
in order that he might become a professor of theology. When 
the dean conveyed the Elector’s wishes, Luther argued his 
own unfitness, and pleaded a lack of funds necessary for 
such study. This excuse, however, was not allowed to stand, 
as Frederick came forward with the needed money. 

An interesting phase of the taking of the degree of Doctor 
c! Divinity was the pledge Luther had to take when the doc- 
torate was conferred upon him. Had he received it from any 
other university he would have been compelled to take the 
oath of obedience to the Pope. At Wittenberg he had simply 
to promise to abstain from teaching doctrines condemned by 
the Church. The Pope had graciously exempted only Fred- 
erick’s University from the former oath. 


Melanchthon Called to Professorship 


When Melanchthon was added by Frederick to his already 
famous faculty, the institution attracted students from all 
Europe, made Saxony the most powerful state in the Empire, 
and the Elector particularly influential with the Emperor. 

He became so power- 
ful a Prince that when 
Emperor Maximilian 
died in 1519, the Im- 
perial Crown was of- 
fered to him. He de- 
clined the high honor 
because he wanted to 
devote all of his time 
to making Wittenberg 
the leading city in the 
new era that was just 
dawning. 

The Pope’s next 
choice, after Fred- 
erick, was the King of 
France, but the Elector 
of Saxony suggested 
Charles of Spain, who 

( was crowned as 
Charles V. The new 
Emperor always re- 
mained grateful to 
Frederick for the 
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honor, and because of this gratitude Luther’s life was spared. 

When Luther defied the Pope by publicly burning the Bull 
sent to him from Rome, the Pontiff dispatched the Envoy 
Aleander to the Emperor to procure the Imperial Edict for 
the defiant monk’s death. Charles refused it on the ground 
that such an act would displease the Elector who was be- 
friending Luther, and he declined to injure the man to whom 
he was indebted for the crown he wore. 

Aleander dared not return without the Edict, so he went 
in person to Frederick to plead that he urge Charles to act. 
The Elector argued that Luther could not be put to death 
unheard, and the only thing he would sanction was that he 
be given a chance to plead his case before a group of learned 
men, including five judges. The result was the calling of the 
Diet of Worms. Of Frederick’s protection of Luther in the 
Wartburg Castle after the Diet, nothing need be said here, 
as that story is familiar to every Lutheran reader. 

Another link that bound Frederick to Luther was that of 
the former’s private chaplain and secretary. In the first 
class graduated from the university was a young man of 
exceptional ability, George Spalatin. The Elector at once 
made him his court preacher and scribe. No man was closer 
to the Reformer or the Reformation teachings than was 
Spalatin. Thus in a very definite way Frederick was kept 
ever aware of the new teaching. Times without number he 
threw his influence on the side of the Doctor to shield him 
from harm. 


Henry VIII Appealed to Elector 


After the appearance of the treatise “On the Babylonian 
Captivity,’ Henry VIII of England replied with his “A 
Defense of the Seven Sacraments.” Luther’s heated reply 
led King Henry to complain to the Elector Frederick and 
ask to have the heretic punished. The only comfort he re- 
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ceived was to be told that he had started the trouble him- 
self, and that in the future he would do well to stay away 
from fire. 

Again when Carlstadt treated Luther contemptuously as 
he went to reason with him on his attacks on the Reforma- 
tion teachings, Frederick banished Carlstadt from the Elec- 
toral States and took his income from him. 

Strangely enough the Elector of Saxony did not openly 
embrace Protestantism until on his death bed. In 1525 while 
at Lochau he became very ill. Convinced that his sickness 
was to be fatal, he summoned Luther to come in all haste. 
Although the Doctor left Wittenberg at once, Frederick died 
before his arrival. To those standing by his bed he said 
that he was saved only by the blood of Christ, and not 
through any merit of his own. He confirmed his Protestant 
faith by taking the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. 

His dying request was that he be buried in the Castle 
Church and Luther preach his funeral sermon in German; 
he wanted Melanchthon to deliver the Latin oration. His 
wishes were carried out, and today we visit his grave in 
front of the high altar in the church. 

Among many fine tributes Melanchthon paid him are these 
words: “He possessed the greatest private virtues and 
peculiar devotion to the study of the Christian religion. He 
always treated sacred things with the utmost seriousness, 
and amidst the variety of opinions prevalent in the present 
age, he diligently aimed to discover the best and most in- 
dubitable.” No story of the birth of Protestantism can be 
completely told without the story of Frederick the Wise. 

There are, on either side of the windows above the 
“Theses Door,’ two imposing statues: one is of John the 
Steadfast; the other is of Frederick clutching his Electoral 
Sword, signifying that he guarded and protected the Evan- 
gelical Faith. . 


TO EMPHASIZE WITNESSING 


Board of American Missions “Borrows’” Pastor Carl F. Yaeger to Organize 
Appeal-Objective Number One 
[An Interview by “The Lutheran’ ] 


Tue LurHerAN makes no apology to its readers for the 
repetition week after week of the objectives that have been 
formulated for the 1938 Anniversary Appeal by the Board 
of American Missions of the U. L. C. A. Number one of 
these reads: “It (the special appeal) seeks to intensify 
throughout the church the existing awareness of the need 
for a more thorough-going personal witnessing to the faith 
proclaimed by the Church.” This is the first of the three; 
the second is akin to it, and the third deals with the neces- 
sities for the most thorough realization of the first. In a 
word, the basic goal which the United Lutheran Church 
hopes to emphasize and lodge in the hearts and minds of 
its members during the coming months is soul-winning. It 
is proposed first of all that those who are lukewarm in the 
performance of their duties in the faith in Christ shall be 
persuaded to renew their activities. Second, that people who 
have been dropped from the dependable lists of congrega- 
tions, although they have been at one time or another mem- 
bers thereof, shall be influenced to return to service. And 
finally that those who are without any connection with the 
church, even a nominal one, shall be brought within the 
sphere of the influence of the Gospel with the expectation 
that they will come to faith in Christ and the joys of citi- 
zenship in His kingdom. 

This is by no means the first time that prominence has 
been given to evangelism, but in so far as THE LUTHERAN 
can remember, it is the first time in which the winning of 


souls has been placed in the foreground of a church-wide 
and carefully organized movement. The position which 
evangelism has been given implies that it is more than the 
introduction to an appeal for a sum of money. The fact of 
the business is that the requests for money are nothing 
more than the logical follow-up,—the enabling power of the 
plea for the winning of souls. And while in the nature of 
the case definite arrangements must be made for emphasis 
on the need of a large Church Extension Fund in the United 
Lutheran Church, only when the part it will have in the 
strengthening of our congregations has been indicated, will 
a plea for money be in order. 


A Specialist in Evangelism 

It is entirely upon Tur LuTHERAN’s own authority that it 
refers to the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger of Chester, Pa., as a spe- 
cialist in evangelism. He himself would be the first to dis- 
claim any such qualification. Yet the circumstances of his 
ministry, the attention that he has given to the technique of 
presenting the Gospel to those who are indifferent to its 
claims, and finally the assignment by the Board of American 
Missions to special work justify giving him that title. He 
was ordained to the ministry of the Gospel in 1927 and the 
parishes that he has served have been mission pastorates. 
Especially in the field where he is now located, in Chester, 
Pa., has he been impressed with the need of the community 
in which his congregation is located for a more thorough 
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and personal proclamation of the Gospel. And in arriving 
at this conclusion he was also convinced that both his own 
ministry and that of the present membership of his congre- 
gation had failed to put proper emphasis on soul-winning. 
When he spoke of this situation to the members of his 
church council he found that they likewise felt that more 
could and should be done to carry the Gospel to the people 
living around them. Having arrived at this conviction, steps 
were first taken to place emphasis upon hearing the preach- 
ing of the Gospel at the church’s services. Devout worship 
equipped the people to bear witness to the community of 
believers by visiting first amongst the members themselves 
and then among persons in Chester who were not active in 
church work. Also when an opportunity presented itself to 
take part in a conference held in 1937 at Northfield, Mass.,— 
a conference called to appraise values in methods of soul- 
winning,—Pastor Yaeger attended and further widened his 
ideas of how to carry on evangelism. 


Then a Door Opened . 

Then last November in quite a casual way during a con- 
versation with Mr. H. Torrey Walker, who is the director of 
the Anniversary Appeal in which we are engaged, the mat- 
ter of evangelism presented itself. A, small group of people 
discussed the state of the church in regard to it. The con- 
clusion was reached that it should be someone’s particular 
business to bring planned appeals directly to pastors and 
congregational leaders as the first step to be taken. Pastor 
Yaeger found himself confronted with a call to undertake 
a kind of work which he believed was necessary but of 
which he had thought only in connection with his parish in 
the city of Chester, Pa. It was decided to borrow him from 
his parish. Arrangements were made by which he was en- 
abled to meet conference committees on evangelism in the 
Maryland Synod and to arrange for meetings of pastors and 
interested members of congregations in the Maryland Synod. 
The first meetings provided cumulative evidences of the 
propriety of continuing them. The opportunity came to go 
to the Synod of Virginia. By means of the chairman of the 
synod’s committee on evangelism and with the aid of con- 
ference committees, a series of meetings was arranged for 
and held in what is geographically known as the Shenan- 
doah Valley. The first one was held at Rural Retreat, Va., 
and was attended by eleven pastors and seventy-eight lay 
representatives. On succeeding nights in similar groups the 
pastors of seventy congregations with 322 lay representa- 
tives met in earnest conferences to deal with this matter 
of evangelism. 

When these people were gathered together, Pastor Yaeger 
in co-operation with the duly appointed chairman of synod- 
ical and conference committees presented soul-winning as 
the great challenge and opportunity of this day and age. He 
directed his appeal to the hearts and consciences of those 
who had assembled in the interest of the kingdom of God. 
It is a work which our Lord Jesus Christ commands us to 
do, he declared, and for this work a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and the corresponding courage to accept the 
responsibility are necessary. Having thus described the situ- 
ation, next in order was a classification of what should be 
done about it. First, a meeting of the synodical and confer- 
ence committees on evangelism is held, which as the second 
step arranges conferences of pastors and active church 
members. Third, at these conferences they discuss the meth- 
ods of procedure by which active evangelism is brought to 
the congregations. Finally a committee on evangelism in 
each congregation is made up of persons most capable and 
interested. 

Prayer and Study 


For the members of this group, it has proven helpful to 
arrange meetings for prayer and study, so that they may 
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obtain a background and perception of what evangelism has 
meant in the life of the Church from apostolic days until 
now. Such a study of the past not only presents the dramatic 
heroism of great leaders of Christianity who have been 
called by God for service in the successive epochs of the 
history of the church, but it encourages those about to bear 
witness by showing them how the Holy Spirit has always 
provided evangelists in past crises of the church. The need 
of the present day for those who will go into highways and 
byways, as the Lord commanded the early disciples, is thus 
related to difficult conditions from which the church has 
emerged triumphantly in the past. 

These meetings for study. and prayer are the absolute 
essential to continued progress in soul-winning. After this 
preparation has been accomplished the workers are ready 
for the next step which is the survey of the community, be- 
ginning with the congregation itself. There is a classification 
of the members’ activity made, revealing the varying levels 
of those lax in their attendance, neglectful of the Lord’s 
Supper, down to the portion that are almost completely in- 
different to any participation in the work of the congrega- 
tion. A second group may consist of persons for whom the 
members feel a personal responsibility. They are friends, 
neighbors, or kinfolk. Finally there are the people living in 
the community who have not accepted Christ and for whose 
salvation no provision has been made. 

Pastor Yaeger was asked relative to literature that might 
be used in evangelism. He explained that booklets have 
been prepared or are in process of preparation. One of these, 
of which the title is, “The Multiplication of Usable Person- 
alities,’ can now be obtained for distribution in congrega- 
tions. A Manual for Workers is also available. There is fin- 
ally the pamphlet of which the title is “The Sabaoth.” In the 
preface to this last, an eight page booklet, one reads that 
the word “Sabaoth” means “hosts of the Lord!” that under 
the Jewish dispensation it was a group of Levites whose 
duty it was to guard the Temple. The Board of American 
Missions proposes Sabaoth as a summons “‘to all consecrated 
laymen and women to do battle for the Lord.” Other printed 
material will become available as the work of evangelism 
more and more engages the members of the church. 


Interest Promptly Aroused 


We asked Pastor Yaeger concerning the reaction which 
his visits to the conferences and congregations of the Mary- 
land and Virginia Synods had developed. He said in reply, 
“Tt is, of course, too early to draw any conclusions with 
reference to actual accomplishments in soul-winning. We 
are merely in the early stages of organization. To me the 
most encouraging reaction has been either two-fold or two- 
sided, depending on how one looks at it. It is almost the 
universal testimony of pastors and thoughtful laymen that 
there has been no really definite method of organized pro- 
cedure for applying the Gospel to those neglectful of its 
calls or ignorant of its promises. A second and frequent re- 
action to my visits was the willingness of those who attended 
the meetings to correct past neglect. ‘This is what I have 
not done but which I feel must now be done,’ pastors said, 
after the meetings that were held. Also, ‘We feel that in this 
emphasis on evangelism the Board of American Missions is 
taking a constructive step which will be of permanent value, 
not only during this anniversary year but for years to 


come.’ ” 


Pastor Yaeger continued, “Lay members of the church 
were specific in their expressions of approval. They have 
promised their personal acceptance of the challenge of evan- 
gelism and they will use their influence to bring others in 
their congregations into helpful connection with this appeal. 
One person said, ‘All my life I have been waiting for my 
church to accept an opportunity like this.’ ” 
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SPITE FENCES OUT: BOULEVARDS IN 


A Persuasive Discussion* of Christianity’s Teachings About Races 
By Amos J. Traver, D.D., Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Frederick, Md. 


“For he is our peace, who made both one and brake down 
the middle wall of partition.” Ephesians 2: 14. 


Sr. Paut was probably thinking of the low wall in the 
court of the temple beyond which the Gentile was not 
allowed to pass. This wall was symbolic of the racial divi- 
sions he was seeking to break down. In Christ, Jew and 
Gentile were made one. There is no room for walls in the 
new temple where Christ is the cornerstone. 

Today the tables are turned. It is not a Jew who seeks a 
place for the Gentile in the temple. It is a Gentile who 
pleads for equality for the Jew. The lines of division bar- 
ring the Jew from full fellowship in the Kingdom of Christ 
are not to be dignified by the title—walls. They do not have 
the divinely reasonable origin of the wall in the temple 
court. That wall had its place until Christ was born. I 
should rather speak of the bars set up in the path of the 
Jew as spite fences. 

There still stands on Front Street in Harrisburg a great 
brick fence built between two otherwise beautiful homes. 
It rises high enough to cover the windows on the second 
floor and can have no other possible reason for being than 
to mark the sharp differences between neighbors. I do not 
know the origin or character of the feud this fence repre- 
sents, but I never pass by without wishing there might be 
a way to blot out so glaring a monument to human spite- 
fulness. And the wall between Gentile and Jew is like that. 

Let us admit that there is wrong on both sides of the fence, 
that there are reasons in history that account for the spite 
that maintains it. Charge and counter charge between 
neighbor Jew and neighbor Gentile only add to the strength 
of the wall. There it stands between us, a spite fence of the 
most unneighborly sort. We are concerned today with 
breaking it down, with clearing away the debris so well that 
its very existence will be forgotten. 

There is an interesting origin for the world boulevard that 
comes to mind. The word meant a rampart at first. Then it 
was given to the street that was laid out on the side of the 
rampart after it had outlived its usefulness and had been 
torn down. Strictly speaking, a boulevard is a spacious ave- 
nue that has replaced a menacing wall. Such a boulevard we 
seek to build on the site of the racial spite fences that still 
close the road of human brotherhood. 


Jesus and the Spite Fence 

Essentially we are discussing a racial problem as it affects 
Christianity. Can Christianity recognize racial lines? It is 
a much larger question than the relationship between Jew 
and Gentile. One of the most potent divisive influences in 
the world today is pride of race. Any foundation that can 
be built for Jewish-Gentile neighborliness must also be 
broad enough and strong enough to carry the whole weight 
of humanity. Jesus prayed that “All may be one.” We need 
a ak and vastly more inclusive interpretation of that word 

all. 

The most pressing racial problem for the Jew of Jesus’ 
day was the Samaritan. The attitude of the good Jew to- 
ward this member of a hybrid race is revealed by the insult 
offered Jesus, “Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil.” Yet 
Jesus went out of His way to select the Samaritan as the 
hero of His greatest parable and of some of His most strik- 
ing miracles. He accepted Samaritans as disciples and sent 


* Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Sal - 
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his disciples at least on one occasion to a Samaritan village. 
His dealing with the woman of Samaria is a classic in per- 
sonal evangelism. From a human standpoint there was no 
race with which the Jew had less reason for friendship. 
Therefore the significance of the attitude of Jesus toward 
the Samaritans. 

Jesus, of course, went further. While He did fulfill His 
special mission to His own race, He never permitted His 
influence to rest on the side of racial fences. Recall His ref- 
erence to Elijah’s service to the Sidonian widow and Elisha’s 
healing of the Syrian Naaman. However much His race has 
suffered at the hands of the Gentiles; however much His race 
was suffering then from Roman dominance, Jesus would not 
recognize the spite fences raised by His countrymen. 


Paul and the Spite Fence 

Leader among the followers of Jesus in this business of 
boulevard building was St. Paul. He never was swayed 
from his stubborn insistence that “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, for we are all 
one in Christ.” How splendidly he fought the battle of a 
universal Christianity with the Judaizers! The Great Coun- 
cil called at Jerusalem settled once and for all the right of 
the Gentile before God. 

It was St. Paul who fused Jew and Gentile into Christian 
brotherhoods in all the leading cities of his day. It was St. 
Paul, the Pharisee of the Pharisees, who stamped out of his 
own heart the prejudices inherited and cultivated by his 
sect. Jesus met this little Pharisee on the Damascus road 
and made him too big for the narrow racialism upon which 
he had been nurtured. Jesus revealed Himself as the Sa- 
viour of all, not of a few. It would be the blood of Jesus, 
not the blood of race, that would henceforth be the mark of 
family relationship with God. Upon the platform of a Uni- 
versal Christ the early church was established. When she 
has been true to her origins, she has been obedient to her 
world mission. St. Paul’s leadership is needed once more 
in the Christian Church lest new and higher spite fences 
be built. 

The Church and the Spite Fence 


There have been sad epochs in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church when racial pride has ruled its policies. Then 
the Gospel was distorted to suit the greed or jealousy of 
race. The Jew has suffered most of all from this spirit. The 
people of the Church remembered the race of Judas, but 
forgot the race of the Master he betrayed. The ignorant 
rabble was stirred to hatred of the race held responsible 
for the death of Christ. The success of the Jew in business 
and in the professions made hatred easy from their less 
clever competitors. There have been many crimes in the 
name of religion, but none blacker than the persecution of 
the Jew encouraged by the Church of Christ. 

But a new day is dawning for the Jew so far as the church 
is concerned. Be it said to the glory of our Lutheran Father- 
land that the leaders of the Confessional Church are stand- 
ing firm against the racial purge. They know that the 
church cannot yield to the pressure for a racially limited 
membership and remain true to Jesus Christ. If it be true 
that Russian Communism wars with the church because the 
church will not yield to the divisive doctrine of class against 
class, it is also true that Naziism seeks the destruction of the 
church because it will not admit any racial superiority be- 
fore God. May God keep our German Lutheran leaders true 
to their faith in a Christ for all. 
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In America the church still has some distance to go be- 
fore practice checks with doctrine. The Jew must be made 
to feel more welcome in the work and worship of the church. 
Special missions to the Jews are still necessary, for if the 
Jew will not come to the church, the church must go to 
the Jew. But these special missions ought to be feeders for 
our established congregations, and Jewish families who have 
accepted Christ should be received as normally as those of 
any race. The spite fence must be broken down and the 
wide, smooth road to heaven must take its place. 


“Mending Wall” 


A very beautiful and suggestive paragraph occurs in a 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. William Pierson Merrill. “Robert 
Frost has a poem entitled ‘Mending Wall.’ He tells how 
every spring he and his neighbor go out to rebuild the old 
stone wall between their farms. He sees little use for the 
wall. “My apple trees will not hurt his garden.’ But the 
neighbor says, as the races have always said, ‘Good walls 
make good neighbors.’ As they work lifting, tugging, re- 
placing the heavy stones which the frosts of winter have 
tumbled from their setting, the neighbor grumbles, ‘Some- 
thing there does not like a wall.’ And the poet wonders, 
‘Can it be God?’” And deep within his soul there is the 
feeling that responds to the question. 

Oh, yes! it is God. “For he is our peace, who made both 
one, and brake down the middle wall of partition.” The 
heart of our heavenly Father is too big and too tender for 
spite fences. The love of the Son is too encompassing to be 
limited by race. May we who bear His Name find our sym- 
pathies and our understanding grow and grow with the pass- 
ing years, till we share His desire that all men everywhere 
shall be saved. Down with the racial spite fences! On with 
the building of the boulevard! 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION IN RUMANIA 


“For THE first time in American Baptist history,” says the 
Watchman Examiner (Baptist), “official committees, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, representing the Northern Conven- 
tion and the Southern Convention, appealed to our govern- 
ment in the interest of fellow Baptists, persecuted in another 
land. There is a large area of action in which it is most 
desirable that Northern and Southern Baptists shall work 
together, and public relations is an important field in this 
area. The names of Senator Walter F. George, member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs; Senator Charles 
L. McNary, leader of the Republican party in the Senate; 
and Senator Josiah W. Bailey lent power to the efforts of 
the two committees. 

“The battle for religious liberty in Rumania has not been 
won. The recent election overthrew the ministry that made 
the decree which threatened the destruction of our Baptist 
work. The Jews now seem to be the object of attack. The 
new Rumanian Government is veering toward Fascism and 
Fascistic alliances. Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, general secretary 
of the Baptist World Alliance, London, and Dr. Everett Gill, 
Bucharest, Rumania, are keeping in close touch with the 
situation. Our government will protect our Theological 
Seminary in Bucharest, and will lend its kind offices in 
securing for our fellow Rumanian Baptists a fuller measure 
of religious liberty. 

“In the meantime American Baptists must be awake. The 
only pressure that can be brought to bear is through an 
aroused public opinion in this country, of which our State 
Department may inform the Rumanian Government, and 
desiring the good opinion of America, may induce the powers 
that be to accede to our appeal. Our Government, except 
in case of open war, will not interfere in the internal affairs 
of another nation.” 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
O LORD, we beseech Thee mercifully hear our prayers, and, 
per ined hah us free from the bonds of sin, defend us from all 

THROUGHOUT these three pre-Lent Sundays the Little 
Prayer has been a persistent plea for deliverance and de- 
fence. There is a realization here of depths of sin’s deprav- 
ity, of its bondage, of its fell consequences, but above all 
of the sinner’s helplessness! But beyond that reaches the 
knowledge of the love and mercy of God ready, waiting, 
yea, instant to forgive and help, if the penitent one reach 
out to Him. Truly over all these weeks may be written: 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 

Every spiritual experience we undergo these holy days 
centers in but one tremendous Fact,—the defeat of sin, the 
wiping out of its consequences, by JESUS... “He shall 
save ...”, and pardon and welcome to the sinner. We plumb 
many a depth as we journey along, but it is that we may 
reach the height where is the Beauty of Holiness, freedom 
from the bonds of sin, and peace with God... through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Whatever may be the general similarity in these Collects 
(and some may regard them as wholly repetitious,—wrongly 
so) there is a new element entering in today’s. It is in the 
phrase, having set us free from the bonds of sin. Now this 
is capable of a twofold interpretation. The first is the result 
of the broad outlook over the coming weeks, over those 
events which the Lententide commemorates, Our Lord’s 
Passion and Death,—“the work of Redemption,’—whereby 
the bonds of sin have been utterly shattered. Praying thus, 
—in the full light of this accomplishment,—one can with all 
confidence pray, having set us free from the bonds of sin. 
Upon this confidence is the certainty both of heard prayer 
and defence from all evil. A defence which is now a part 
of the Victor’s power! 

The other interpretation has to do with an immediate 
though hidden, but suggested, pleading for forgiveness of 
one’s sin. Thus the prayer to hear our prayers joined with 
the phrase which follows immediately is sought absolution, 
and added to the grace of that Divine mercy, continued pro- 
tection, that the found forgiveness may be lastingly effective. 

Remember that this is the Sunday immediately before 
Lent. Remember, too, that the Church always has observed 
this Holy Season in penitence and prayer, in quietness and 
holy contemplation. Remember that every moment, every 
step is to bring fullest realization,—self-searching as well as 
spiritual harvesting. The forgiveness of my sins is to be 
before me always! SIN is seriously uppermost now and will 
continue to be all the long way through! 

It will not be that I earn forgiveness, merit it, or ever am 
worthy of it; for it will be always... O Lord,... having set 
us free... defend us. But there is a spirit of approach,— 
“Rend your hearts”’—‘“Repent”! Much of this was actualized 
in ancient rite and ceremony; and that is the true serv- 
ice of pure rite and ceremony,—to bring home and teach 
a spiritual lesson. Following the prophetic exhortation to 
“Sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly,” the faithful made 
their confession and were absolved (shriven) on the day 
before the Fast, “Shrove Tuesday,” in preparation for the 
Lenten Communion and the coming Fast. Thus the formal 
act sought to incite the inner, spiritual consecration. 

Perhaps much of this will not be out of place in our own 
devotion these days. Before us spreads. .. What? Well, if we 
are going to tell each other what “God hath done for our 
soul”;—if we are going to behold “the wonderful works of 
the Lord’”;—if we are going to presume to follow into the 
Holy of Holies ... to the Cross ...to the Tomb .. . to see 
GOD!—then we must be pure in heart, and instead of the 
bonds of sin bear the yoke of Christ and daily learn of Him. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


Reported by the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, Columbia, S. C. 


THE ONE HUNDRED THIRTEENTH annual convention of the 
Lutheran Synod of South Carolina held in Ebenezer Church, 
Columbia, S. C., P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor, proved to be 
one of intense interest and interesting activity during the 
three days, February 1-3. 

The synod was highly honored by the presence and mas- 
terful messages of Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Dr. Knubel delivered the 
sermon at the opening session, speaking on the topic, “God 
Unites, Man Puts Asunder.” On Tuesday night Dr. Knubel 
spoke on “The Work of the Church and Its Boards,” pre- 
senting a very clear picture of the great world-wide pro- 
gram to advance the Kingdom through the agencies of the 
Church. He emphasized especially the work of the indi- 
vidual congregation and pictured how all plans for progress 
are made with the congregation in mind. On Wednesday 
evening Dr. Knubel delivered a thoughtful and stirring 
message on the topic, “Something Is Happening to Chris- 
tianity Today.” In this was presented three great loyalties 
of man besides that to his home. They are: Loyalty to his 
fellowman, which includes all social and economic prob- 
lems; loyalty to his government, which includes all political 
problems; loyalty to God, which includes all religious prob- 
lems. Conflicts of these loyalties cause distress and down- 
fall. Conditions in Russia and Germany, especially, were 
cited as outstanding examples of these conflicts. While in 
Columbia a reporter of The State newspaper interviewed 
Dr. Knubel on questions relative to important world move- 
ments. This article was a featured story in the paper, ap- 
pearing with double column headline on the front page. 
Many favorable comments were received on this feature. 

Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and a member of the South Carolina 
Synod, was also present throughout the sessions. His pres- 
ence and thoughtful comments and counsel were very help- 
ful during the sessions. He gave a most interesting medita- 
tion on the “Glorious Gospel,’ and outlined the purposes 
of the “Anniversary Appeal” of the Board of American 
Missions, urging the full co-operation of the synod when 
the appeal comes a few months later. He also discussed the 
plans of the Church to care for the “Children of the Church.” 
This was interesting and enlightening. 


Full-time Presidency Rejected 


After voting down a recommendation by the Executive 
Committee for a full-time president, the synod re-elected 
the following officers: the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, Little Moun- 
tain, president; the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, Columbia, secre- 
tary; the Rev. H. S. Petrea, Chapin, statistical secretary; 
Mr. R. Torrence, Greenville, treasurer. 

Elected to serve on the Executive Committee were: 
Clerical: the Rev. C. K. Derrick, Charleston; the Rev. W. F. 
Hiers, Leesville; the Rev. E. B. Keisler, Newberry; the Rev. 
T. F. Suber, Columbia. Lay members: Kenneth Baker, 
Greenwood; J. B. Ballentine, Batesburg; B. B. Hare, Saluda; 
R. A. Yoder, Columbia. 

Arthur P. Black, Washington, D. C., executive secretary 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, spoke on the valuable 
work of this body in preparing literature for the Every 
Member Canvass and aiding otherwise in the promotion of 
the work of the Church. 

J. W. D. Zerbst of Charleston, president of the State 
Brotherhood, presented a strong appeal for more encourage- 
ment to the work of the men of the church. 

The report of the Lutheran Seminary, Columbia, was 
presented by Charles J. Shealy, D.D., president of the Board. 
Dr. C. A. Freed, president of the seminary, told of the prog- 
ress and needs of the institution. Dr. James C. Kinard, 
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president of Newberry College, presented the work of this 
institution. A number of ministers and laymen made brief 
talks on behalf of the college and its work. 

The Rev. T. A. Graves, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Orphans’ Home, Salem, Va., told of the work of the Home, 
that there are twenty-four children of the South Carolina 
Synod now in the Home, and appealed for more faithful 
support in this work of mercy. 


Legacy Reported 

The Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, president of the Board of 
the Lowman Home for the Aged and Helpless, told the 
story of the gift of $35,000 to this institution by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Cline of Hickory, N. C., and also of the fine re- 
sponse given by the Church to appeals for equipment and 
support for the institution. 

Treasurer Torrence reported almost $3,000 more received 
on synodical apportionment than during the previous year. 
The Committee on Religious Education as presented by Dr. 
P. D. Brown recommended an eight-point program for prog- 
ress during 1938 and also reported findings of a survey on 
Christian Education made in the congregations of the synod. 

The Rev. Louis T. Bowers, commissioned missionary, 
made a most effective appeal for the cause of foreign mis- 
sions. The Rev. W. H. Stender, reporting for the Inner Mis- 
sion Committee, was assisted in the discussion of this im- 
portant work by Dr. P. D. Brown, member of the U. L. C. A. 
committee. The Committee on Evangelism emphasized the 
importance of preaching missions, presenting a challenge 
for winning lost souls and reclaiming lapsed members. Dr. 
W. C. Davis presented the report and led the discussion. 

Delegates elected to attend the meeting of the U. L. C. A. 
in October are: Clerical: the Rev. E. Z. Pence, the Rev. 
P. D. Brown, the Rev. Karl W. Kinard, the Rev. W. H. 
Greever, the Rev. W. F. Hiers, the Rev. T. F. Suber, the 
Rev. C. A. Freed. Lay members: Dr. James C. Kinard, © 
R. C. Counts, R. Torrence, B. B. Hare, R. A. Yoder, J. B. 
Ballentine, and J. A. Schroeder. 

Considerable interest was manifested in, and discussion 
given to the support and work of Newberry College and of 
the Lutheran Seminary. 

As various reports were presented and interesting dis- 
cussions given, one could not help but feel that the South 
Carolina Synod realizes deeply its responsibility in all the 
causes of the Church and is ready to do its utmost to assume 
its share in advancing the work of the Kingdom. Discus- 
sions engaged in by pastors and laymen show that this synod 
has capable, interested, and active leaders who will make 
the influence of the synod felt and bring notable results in 
progressive development. 


FEDERATION FAVORS UNITY 


THE FOLLOWING is a bulletin received by THe LuTHERAN 
for publication. Its significance should not be ignored. 

“The American Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods has 
pledged its support to every worthy effort to bring about a 
larger measure of Lutheran Church unity in America, dem- 
onstrated in mutual, fraternal recognition and a closer ap- 
proachment of the general bodies. Therefore, the Governing 
Board of the American Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods 
notes with sympathetic appreciation the efforts that are now 
being put forth to realize this, as for instance through the 
duly constituted commissions of the United Lutheran Church 
and the American Lutheran Church, which are now nego- 
tiating with one another for the establishment of pulpit and 
altar fellowship between their general bodies. The Govern- 
ing Board hopes for a happy consummation of these nego- 
tiations and also expresses the hope that such fellowship 
may soon be established between all the Lutheran general 
bodies. Erwin H. List, Sec.” 


) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Japan is Said to Have 800 New Religious Faiths, but eighty 
per cent of them are variations of the national religion of 
Shinto. In an official examination, conducted to discover 
the reasons for these cults, three causes were suggested— 
the inactivity of the orthodox established religions; popular 
unrest in an uneasy and frightened world; a growing stim- 


a ulus of religious thought arising out of this confusion. In 


other words, the Japanese are turning to religion for con- 
solation, and will listen without discrimination to any doc- 
trine which offers promises of spiritual help, and holds forth 
at the same time a remedy for physical and social ills. The 


\ recent comment of a Japanese student upon Christianity’s 


influence on Japan during the last seventy-five years—that 
it has raised the status of Japanese women; that it has set 
a superior example before the other religious organizations 
in its endeavors to correct the injuries of modern indus- 
trialism upon the people; that it has widened the interna- 
tional outlook of the Japanese people—would seem to ac- 
count for the stimulus and ferment for this present religious 


, agitation in Japan. 


When Holland Took Over Bali in 1907, she banned all 
religious propaganda among the more than 1,000,000 native 
Balinese. The reasons offered were practical ones: (1) fear 
of religious strife, because the natives were devotees of the 
Hindu-Polynesian rites which were being practiced in 10,000 
Hindu temples scattered throughout the land; (2) dread of 
a consequent injury to the sugar cane, cocoa and teak in- 
dustries; (3) even more, the destruction of the tourist trade 
by the effect of the sober Christian teachings upon the pic- 
turesque wildness of Balinese dress and manners. Then, two 
years ago, the rule was relaxed enough to allow Father 
John Kersten to minister to Dutch and Malays already Cath- 
olics; but attempts to convert the Balinese were forbidden, 
unless they asked for it. Even then it was to be confined to 
the priest’s own house. Father Kersten and his assistant, 
Father Buick, naturally took the fullest advantage of their 
opportunities; and now, at last, they have been allowed to 
build a chapel for their 150 converts, and to hold public 
services to attract others. Nevertheless, the original objec- 
tions seemingly exercise considerable pressure; for, says 
Father Buick, “the work of conversion goes on slowly. The 
worldly-minded wish to save the island for tourisme. The 
people have to serve as a big national museum.” 


Though Ceylon is a Crown Colony of Great Britain, the 
World Sunday School Association reports, “the general at- 
titude of the state is undergoing radical changes not alto- 
gether favorable to Christian institutions.” The hostility is 
due to the colonial administration, which is empowered by 
the universal franchise exercised by the ninety per cent 
non-Christian population. The colonial Code of Education 
has progressively restricted Christian work among non- 
Christian children, particularly in the realm of religious 
education. And yet the Sunday school remains the most 
hopeful avenue of approach, since two-fifths of the Sunday 
school children are non-Christian, and no serious interfer- 
ence has been offered to this form of religious activity; 
though in many places “organized propaganda is carried on 
to prevent non-Christians from attending Christian meet- 
ings.” 


The Reduced Endowments of the Church of England, 
caused by the passage last year of the Tithe Act, has led to 
a movement within the Church, requiring young ministers 
to remain unmarried for five or more years after ordination. 
Lord Halifax, heading a group of influential laymen, recently 
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memorialized the Archbishop of Canterbury, urging that “a 
far larger portion of permanently unmarried clergy is 
urgently needed if the Church of England is to fulfil her 
mission at home and abroad.” No desire is expressed to 
place this “rule of celibacy” on any other ground than that 
of economy, due to the Church’s straitened finances. The 
signers offer no formal suggestion of a “Roman Catholic 
discipline,’ though a “permanently unmarried clergy” 
could mean nothing else. Their purpose is purely to avoid 
the “enormous expenditure involved in the increase of salary 
on marriage, an increase with each child born”; but it has 
particular bearing upon the “passage money, education of 
children, pensions to widows,” and other extra expenditures 
that hamper especially the missionary societies. What it 
amounts to is that the ministry shall balance the budget by 
going celibate. As for the contemplated strictures upon mis- 
sionaries, it is a recognized fact that the home-life of the 
missionaries is one of the most powerful influences brought 
to bear helpfully upon the non-Christians. 


Opium Smoking Again Leads to War, but in a different 
way than formerly. This time it is part of a practical method 
for curing the opium habit that curses China. Chinese, reg- 
istered as users of opium, number 3,628,167, a large portion 
of whom are within the military age-limit. Since these have 
evaded military duty on the plea that they were unfitted to 
fight by reason of their habit, they have been ordered to 
submit to intensive treatment for the cure of the habit. The 
authorities evidently think that if they are bent upon de- 
stroying themselves they might as well do it in defense of 
their country. 


The Catholics of New York Are Attempting a notable 
work through a newly-founded “Institute for Religious Dis- 
cussion Groups.” The arch-diocesan officials, co-operating 
with the National Catholic Alumni Federation, representing 
300,000 college graduates, and the Catholic Center Club, 
propose “to help train our people to become better Cath- 
olics,” and “to spread their faith among other Catholics and 
non-Catholics,” in harmony with the advice of their reputed 
founder (I Peter 3:15). The “learn by doing” method of 
instruction will be followed among the members of these 
discussion clubs. That means that (1) each member will 
be required to take part in the religious discussions; (2) 
each will be drilled in the technique of personal approach; 
(3) all will be expected, at the end of the course, to form 
discussion groups in their own parishes, especially through 
Lent. The faculty of the institute will continue to act as 
an advisory body for the discussion groups which are 
founded. This project is worthy of imitation by all Prot- 
estants. 


The Compulsory Education Program of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment presents a serious problem to the various Chris- 
tian communions. Egypt, being a Mohammedan land, re- 
quires that all Moslem children shall be instructed in the 
Koran and Islamic principles. Though Christian children 
are not compelled to attend this instruction, nevertheless 
their contact with the Moslem children has caused the Chris- 
tian leaders to fear the effect of the Islamic teaching, seeing 
that there is no public provision for Christian teaching. 
During the past year a Coptic bishop persuaded 150 young 
people to volunteer service in his diocese, and to instruct 
Christian children in the Bible. Other bishops have fol- 
lowed his example. This has led to organized Sunday school 
work and daily vacation Bible schools under the devoted 
direction of Sheikh Metry Dewairy. In Turkey a similar 
movement is being pushed. There the term, “children’s 
worship,” is used instead of “Sunday school,’ in order to 
avoid misunderstanding on the part of the government, 
which is more jealous of its control of all religious groups 
than that of Egypt. In Istanbul the Greek Orthodox Church 
has made considerable progress with this plan. 
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SCIENCE AND A BETTER WORLD 


A Sermon by the Rev. Charles Leslie Venable, Oak Park, Ill. 


“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” John 8: 32. 


Tue autTuor of the last book of the Bible, the Revelation 
of St. John the Divine, opens his book with several letters 
to the seven churches of Asia Minor. However, he makes 
it perfectly clear at the outset that he is not thinking of 
them as churches, institutions, groups of people, but as 
streams of influence. He tells us that he has seen a vision 
of Jesus standing in the midst of the seven candlesticks, 
which are the seven churches, and holding in his hand the 
seven stars, which are the angels of the seven churches. He 
is thinking, in other words, of their cosmic influence. He is 
concerned about whether that stream of influence from each 
church is vitally and definitely Christian. Each letter is 
addressed to the angel of the church. 

If we were to pick out the seven streams of influence in our 
day, we ought to have no difficulty. For us they would not be 
the churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, 
Philadelphia, Laodicea, but science, industry, education, 
press, politics, recreation and religion. These are the seven 
forces which are affecting the lives of every man, woman 
and child today. If it was a good thing to take stock whether 
the streams of influence affecting the lives of men in the 
first century were definitely and vitally Christian, it cer- 
tainly is a good thing for us to take stock today whether 
these seven streams of influence today are definitely Chris- 
tian. And if they are not, we would do well to make them 
so, if we are to fulfill the dream of the seer of Patmos when 
he prophesied that the kingdoms of this world should become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


Commends, Condemns and Prophesies 


Now it may seem highly forced and extremely artificial 
to say that what the writer of the Revelation has to say 
about the church of Ephesus in his first letter applies today 
to the first stream of influence which we are to examine, 
modern science. Yet here are the facts. He points out three 
things: something to commend, something to condemn, 
something to prophesy. 

He commends three things in the church of Ephesus. 
First, they had borne persecution. Science has done that. 
From Galileo to Darwin, science has done its work in the 
face of opposition and persecution. Second, they had tested 
those who had claimed to be apostles and found many of 
them to be liars. It is extremely significant that the writer 
of the Revelation commends the skeptical attitude. These 
Ephesians, rooted and grounded in the educational method 
and work of the great apostle of the fourth gospel, hadn’t 
been swept away by the emotional business of talking with 
tongues and the other froth of the first century, which in 
every century most people are ready to acclaim as the very 
marks of true apostleship to the Most High. It is well for 
us to recognize, as this writer does, that in its skeptical at- 
titude which makes us test our truth and find out whether 
it is truth, science is the friend, and not the foe, of that God 
Who is truth. 

The third thing he commends in the church at Ephesus 
is their works, the good they have done. Undoubtedly the 
church at Ephesus was the “big church,” the “mother 
church,” which had brought Christianity to the region and 
founded the other churches, nurturing and helping them 
through their early days. So he says, “I know thy works.” 

Any consideration of science today should begin with a 
recognition of the good it has done. I like to take my text, 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 


free,’ and see just how it has worked out in practical terms 
in two areas of life. In the first place, the discovery of the 
truth about steam, electricity and the internal combustion 
engine has brought us freedom from human drudgery, 
physical slavery. It is said that every modern man has at 
his beck and call at all times, the labor of at least twenty 
slaves. 

Let no man think that this is not of God. It is simply an 
historical fact that every higher civilization with any ex- 
alted culture at all has thrived-upon the back of slaves who 
did the drudgery and released at least a significant minority 
for noble pursuits. In our day science has made those slaves 
things and opened this door to every child of the race. 


Escape From Diseases 

The other area in which I like to see how the discovery 
of truth has made us free is the area of disease. In the Mid- 
dle Ages epidemic diseases swept across Europe until the 
whole continent only supported a population of less than 
100,000,000 people. Today no one needs to have smallpox, 
the worst of the Mediaeval scourges, unless he chooses to. 
In 1898, one out of every one hundred of the young men 
called to arms by our country died of typhoid fever: In 
1917-18-19, in twice as long a period, only two hundred 
twenty-seven out of four million died from this disease. 
Today physicians have difficulty finding cases to show to 
medical students. So, one could go on showing how dis- 
covery of truth is setting us free from the scourge of disease. 

This writer eighteen centuries away from us, commends, 
the church at Ephesus for these things; bearing persecution, 
testing those who say they are apostles, and for the good 
they have done. Are not these same commendations merited 
by science today? 

“Nevertheless,” says the writer, “I have somewhat against 
thee, because thou has left thy first love’; or as Moffat 
translates it quite accurately, “Left off loving one another 
as at the first.” 

Is this not the indictment we must bring against science; 
that it does not love man enough to see that its results are 
brought to the service of man instead of his destruction? At 
least Mr. Charles Lindbergh has lifted his voice to ery out 
against all the great discoveries in the field of aviation, to 
which he had no small part in contributing himself, being 
used for the destruction of man in war. The British Scien- 
tists’ Congress recently raised its voice to call upon scientists 
to keep their discoveries from ever being used in war for 
man’s destruction. Here are these great discoveries and 
inventions, calculated to lift the burden of toil and drudgery 
from the backs of the race, being used in peace time, not to 
shorten hours and release all for higher culture, but often 
to create private fortunes while depriving great masses of 
the means of a livelihood. 


Possession Presumes Right Use 

Now scientists cannot dodge this responsibility by saying 
that it is their job to discover truth and it is not their re- 
sponsibility how others use it. In the first place, the use of 
power as well as its discovery is an area of truth, a place 
for scientific knowledge and scientific control. In the second 
place, the power to control is in the hands of the scientists 
as well as the knowledge. The popular illustration of this 
was when the Insull bubble burst in Chicago. Over night 
financial and managerial direction both disappeared, but 
Chicago was not an hour without light. But if the technical 
and scientific skill had quit for one hour, Chicago would 
have been in darkness instantly. It is only popular illusion 
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\which keeps men of science from seeing that it is theirs to 
say how their gifts shall be used, for or against their fellow 
men. 

Which brings us to the second thing we as Christians may 
legitimately charge against science; namely, that scientists 
have not addressed themselves to the most important ques- 
tions. This is not saying that lifting drudgery from the backs 
of men and releasing the race from the scourge of disease 
is not important. But it is saying that even these are not 
the most important tasks of science because a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things he possesseth. 
The most important problems are social and spiritual; how 
a man is to live with his fellows and how he is to live with 
his God. Science cannot dodge its responsibility for the 
soul. This is an area of truth, too. It is simply a fact that 
when Henri Bergson disproved the supposed scientific data 
on which the brain was supposed adequately to explain the 
whole function of thinking and feeling (therefore making 
man merely physical) and experimentally showed that per- 
sonality is an unlocalized identity which uses the brain as 
a man used any other tool or machine, one after another 
of the scholars and students of Europe said with new-found 
joy, “He restored my faith to me.” What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
Science has a responsibility here, to know the truth and to 
give us the truth that makes us free. Legitimately we have 
this against science, that it has left its first love, or left off 


' loving man as at the first, and thereby allowed itself to be 


used for his destruction instead of his good, and has shirked 
its duty to address itself to his greatest needs, which are 
spiritual and superior to material things. 

Next, the writer turns from indictment of the church of 
“Re- 
member therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works; or else I will come unto thee quickly, 
and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, except thou 
repent.” Let that be said about science! Unless science turn 
and serve man’s real need, men will rise up and tear down 
these privileged universities with their vast endowments! 
Men will prefer darkness with peace to light with exploita- 
tion and destruction. There will be more than talk about 
moratoriums on scientific discovery! 


Victory Rewarded 


On the other hand, there is also a positive prophecy; “To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst’ of the paradise of God.” This word 
“overcome” has a special New Testament meaning which 
we usually miss and misunderstand. To overcome is not to 
battle it out with an opponent on the same plane. It is lit- 
erally to “overcome” or get above him. We overcome wrath, 
not by wrathful wrangling but by getting on a higher plane 
—a soft answer turneth away wrath. We do not overcome 
evil by setting in motion other evils or surrendering our 
energies either to its uses or its opposition. We get on a 
higher level by attending to the good. We overcome evil 
with good. So the writer here says to the church of Ephesus 
what we need to say to science today, get on a higher plane, 
return to thy first love, the sole aim of the service of man, 
and then you will eat of the tree of life. Then science will 
both take on new life and impart a better life to men. 

Let me say to the young people of this church, you are 
going to live in a world dominated by science. What kind 
of science? That is for you to say! If science is going to be 
a stream of influence in your day which is definitely and 
vitally Christian, it will be because you young people enter 
it, direct it to the more important problems and make it 
serve higher interests and needs of man. I call upon young 
men and women to give their lives to science that this king- 
dom of the world shall become a kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ and that we may know the truth and the truth 
may make us free. 
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ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


Americans of Executive Committee of Lutheran World Convention 
Meet in Columbus, Ohio 


Tue 1940 Lutheran World Convention will be held in 
Philadelphia according to the decision of the American Ex- 
ecutive Committee members who met in Columbus, Ohio, 
January 28. This will be the fourth international gathering 
since the organization of the Convention in 1923. 

During the month of May the Executive Committee will 
sponsor a nation-wide appeal for $20,000, a portion of which 
will be used in aiding those German missions which can no 
longer receive adequate support from the missionary so- 
cieties of Germany. The remainder of the fund will be 
allocated for relief purposes in Russia, the Ukraine, and 
among Jewish Christians. 

The total 1938 budget of the Lutheran World Convention 
amounts to $51,000, and includes the following items: 


Lutheran Movement in the Ukraine ............. $12,000 
Genman@ ViSSTOn Geet ren eee. Secale staensclhens. 15,000 
Weak and Suffering Churches .............. 8,000 
EVEL GheliehVUSSIO mamma fre ee llr. vacscen 6,000 
Non-Aryan Christians 0000000000... ich gener . 4,000 
ANG TUUTOWRIGEMSOND: pesca shounearneeoonaeenottoten antennas 6,000 

FRO all a peneerem tenant eg eee ak, $51,000 


Of this total $20,000 is the responsibility of Lutheran 
churches in America. The specific items included in this 
budget are: 


ARYA; LOSES 2 2 eo tne a _ $ 2,000 
German Missions. ene haere eee _ 14,000 
UISSTa TEP EGG Lic Lame anette ener nr _ 1,000 
Non=Anrvang Christians menses) ane 3,000 

RO tall omen ee eres Ben ae te Oe a ae $20,000 


Practically the entire sum apportioned for the relief of 
German missions has been allocated to America because 
present German exchange regulations rigidly govern the 
amount of money sent from the country. The present sit- 
uation makes it impossible to predict the fund available for 
foreign use at any future date. A further consideration is 
that recent reports point to the removal of all German sup- 
port to the Gossner Mission in India. This governmental 
barrier is imposed because the Gossner Church has been 
autonomous since 1919. However, in spite of the independent 
character of its organization, this mission has been chiefly 
financed by German funds since that time. 

It was also resolved during the meeting that Dr. S. O. 
Sigmond of Brooklyn, N. Y., who has volunteered his serv- 
ices on behalf of the promotion of the 1940 convention, be 
authorized to undertake his activities as soon as possible. 
Dr. Sigmond will leave New York early in April for an ex- 
tended tour through a number of European countries in 
an effort to enlist world-wide interest and co-operation in 
this international Lutheran endeavor. 

The Committee also authorized the publication of a 
pamphlet entitled “The World Lutheran” to be issued 
periodically to Lutherans of America for the purpose of 
reporting the situation and activities of Lutherans through- 
out the world. In addition to Dr. Knubel and Dr. Long other 
members of the committee are Dr. Lars W. Boe, president 
of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., and Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Dr. Emit LiepGrREN of Vasteras, Sweden, chairman of the 
committee which has in preparation a new hymnal for the 
Church of Sweden, has informed the National Lutheran 
Council office that the book is expected to be ready for pub- 
lication in the spring of 1938. Dr. Liedgren has agreed to 
furnish the church in America with a description of this 
new hymnal, when it is completely ready for distribution. 
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PERSONS IN PRISON 


A Psychologist Comments on Inmates of Penal Institutions to Whom 
His Official Services Were Rendered 


Mr. J. D. SHEARER of Philadelphia, who is a member of St. 
James Lutheran Church, the Rev. Ira Fritz pastor, and whose 
brother is the Rev. Francis A. Shearer of East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., recently spoke before the local University Club 
of the latter city concerning the people with whom he is 
brought into contact as psychologist of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary. From the manuscript of the address used on 
that occasion THE LuTHERAN has had the privilege of trans- 
mitting portions to its readers. 

Mr. Shearer began his address with the salutation, “Gen- 
tlemen of the University Club and potential criminals.” He 
defined this quite odd allusion to future possibilities of his 
hosts by saying that a criminal in the accepted sense of the 
word is a person who has broken the law. He may or may 
not be a convict, depending upon the administration of 
justice. Mr. Shearer said, “Criminal statistics are very un- 
reliable; they had better be called convict statistics. There- 
fore, I shall quote figures and not statistics. Certainly the 
man who has numerous arrests and is known to be definitely 
a crook, but who through various means, among them a good 
mouthpiece, is able to gain an acquittal every time he is 
hailed into court, is more of a criminal than is the chance 
offender who commits a crime and is sentenced to prison. 
The latter becomes a convict, the former possibly never sees 
the inside of a penitentiary as an inmate. Statistics involve 
the chance offender, but criminal statistics never include the 
slippery leech who is able to ‘beat the rap.’”’ 


Kinds of Criminals 

“What type of men do we find in the penitentiary?” Mr. 
Shearer put as a query to his listeners, and continued: “The 
prison warden may classify the inmates of his institution 
into only two groups: bad men who have continued to do 
bad acts and good men who have done something bad. But 
a more scientific arrangement of the prison population dis- 
tributes them among four groups: 

“1. The Better Class: Those likely to benefit by training; 
who have made mistakes in life, but have no grudge against 
society; are intelligent to a greater or less degree. They are 
good risks to return to society, especially if their sentences 
are not too long. 2. The Antisocial or Criminal Class: Those 
determined to ‘get even with society’—those with long crim- 
inal records, bad associates, vicious habits which not infre- 
quently include drug addiction and chronic alcoholism. This 
group may include a large percentage of prisoners of high- 
grade intelligence. 3. Defective Delinquents: The group with 
physical, mental, and moral anomalies. Included in this 
group we have the epileptic and the psychopathic. 4. Sub- 
normal: The feeble-minded and those of borderline intel- 
ligence whose crimes often are the result of that low in- 
telligence.” 

A classification in which the principles of psychology 
figured more accurately and which was made following the 
riots in the Eastern Penitentiary in 1933 produced the fol- 
lowing: 


Caption I. Cases with Emotional and Intellectual 


Abnormalities 
Class A. Definitely insane cases..ncccciscchesnenen 1/10 of 1% 
Class B. Definitely psychopathic case..ncoccmmuenuenen 4% 
Class C. Definitely feeble-minded cases... ccc 3% 


Caption II. Cases of Normal or Near Normal Intelligence, 
Showing Psychopathic Symptomatalogy or gr 


Class A. Minimum security Cases ooccs:cmccnunnennee 20% 
Class B. Medium security cases ooo 58% 
Class C. Partially or totally incapacitated cases .......... 1% 
Class D. Maximum security cases 0000. tee tats 14% 
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Mr. Shearer stated that his investigations at the Eastern 
Penitentiary led him to the conclusion that there is need for 
special institutions other than penitentiaries for the treat- 
ment of feeble-minded and psychopathic felons. Said he: 
“T am sure that-many of our jurists would welcome the es- 
tablishment of such institutions because they recognize the 
impropriety of having to send such offenders to institutions 
in which most of the prisoners are mentally normal.” 

Mr. Shearer does not agree with the statement of a peni- 
tentiary chaplain that college men are numerous in penal 
institutions. He stated: “The 7,700 new prisoners who have 
crossed the portals of the Eastern Penitentiary since I went 
there included fewer than forty men of college or profes- 
sional school education. Among our active population of 
approximately 2,800 prisoners there are fewer than a dozen 
men who had even part of a year in a college or professional 
school. Excluded, of course, are those pathological liars 
whom investigation showed never attended the schools they 
claim to have attended. You may be interested in the fol- 
lowing figures: Of 1,539 prisoners (newly received before 
the examination) graded according to the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test 1,057 were white and 482 were negroes. The 
modal grade for the white prisoners was the seventh, with 
the midpoint falling in the sixth grade; for the negro group 
the modal grade was the fourth with the midpoint in the 
same grade; for both groups the modal grade was the fifth 
with the midpoint falling in that category. Included in the 
study were 69 illiterate whites and 60 illiterate negroes. 
Only 54 whites and 5 negroes had scores which indicated 
the equivalent of third year high school work. A far cry 
from the majority being college educated. Perhaps that 
prison chaplain needed some of the barroom philosophy 
recommended by the psychiatrist of the same prison for 
certain of his professional co-workers.” 

An interesting item of Mr. Shearer’s address was his com- 
ment upon the Intelligence Quotient of those with whom he 
deals as psychologist. He said: “Adults who are illiterate 
are frequently illiterate because they are of low grade gen- 
eral intelligence and they are not of low grade intelligence 
because they are illiterate. The individual of a higher degree 
of intelligence learns to read and write incidentally to his 
daily life and in spite of the fact that he did not have or did 
not take advantage of formal education. On the other hand 
I have seen men whose I. Q.’s indicated that school progress 
would be very slow and whose parole had been withheld 
because they had not taken advantage of the prison school 
to overcome their illiteracy, who earn parole in amazingly 
short time in spite of their intellectual handicap. Their 
motivation was good; they knew the reward which awaited 
unusual application.” 


The First Four Weeks in Prison 


Mr. Shearer described in conclusion the tests administered 
convicts. He said: “Each new and returned prisoner is held 
on the quarantine block for a period of four weeks. During 
this time he is fingerprinted, photographed and his criminal 
record investigated by the identification officer; he is inter- 
viewed by the deputy warden, physically examined and, if 
necessary, treated by the resident physicians; he is subjected 
to the educational test and the group psychometric test; he 
is interviewed by a representative of the social service unit; 
and last but not least—after an observation and adjustment 
period of two weeks, he is examined by the psychologist or 
assistant psychologist; referred cases are examined by the 
psychiatrist. At the end of the fourth week summaries will 
have been submitted to the co-ordinator by the various de- 
partments and the prisoner will be called before the clas- 
sification clinic. Following the appearance of the man before 
the clinic his case and status are discussed and his institu- 
tional program planned. The program is later discussed with 
the man by the co-ordinator and he is transferred to the 
general population or to another institution. The work of 


\ 
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the psychologist and other case workers really begins with 
the transfer from the quarantine block. The prison psy- 
chologist’s function can be defined in a sentence as being 
to help, by therapeutic and suggestive measures, hopeful 
cases to prepare themselves to meet life situations and cope 
with everyday problems upon release if they are given a 
chance by the society into which they return; and to help 
to keep in prison those social derelicts from whom society 
should be protected indefinitely. The prison psychologist as 
well as the prison administrator is blessed by the former and 
damned by the latter.” 


WORLD-FAMOUS SONGS 


Dr. Cart Dovine, a noted hymnologist of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, has prepared a list of hymns that have 
been translated into more than 100 languages. Luther’s “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God” stands at the head of the list 


and may rightly be called the “Great International Hymn.” 


The hymns and the authors follow: Languages 


1. A Mighty Fortress Is Our God. Original: “Ein Feste 
Burg.” Martin Luther 
2. Rock of Ages. Augustus Montague Toplady ........... 
3. Nearer, My God, to Thee. Mrs. Sarah Flower 
PA CLATINS ty cuecssheione rt ARR OR RE Bite Eo, phate tl Bae . 141 
4. Just As I Am, Without One Plea. Charlotte Elliott 128 
5. Abide with Me, Fast Falls the Eventide. Henry F. 
Lyte 
6. O Come, All Ye Faithful (Adeste Fideles). Anon 
7. Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty. Reginald 
Heber 
8. Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Charles Wesley ..................... 
9. What a Friend We Have in Jesus. Joseph Scriven 
10. Now Thank We All Our God (Nun danket). Martin 


128 
119 


116 
116 
110 


TEq TOU Le=Wiy rap A Neeee cr Ae! ond wncssersicct MO) lala ita ae Rn a 108 
11. Onward, Christian Soldiers. Sabine Baring-Gould.. 107 
12. All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. Edward 

Rerronetiotiais oe ara er Rect eT re the hae. 106 
13. Jesus, Still Lead On. (Jesu, geh’ voran). N. L. von 

ZANIZONGOTL > ac cie hace ee MN a eres ah 104 


Safe in the Arms of Jesus. Mrs. Frances Jane van 
Alstyne 


“This list may be read in a few seconds,” writes Pastor 
Doving, “but it took me twenty years of hymnological re- 
search to make it. Hymn books were collected from every 
nook and corner of the world. The hymn books consulted 
represented more than 300 languages and dialects.” 

—The Lutheran Companion. 


LENTEN CRUSADE 


Eighteen Congregations on Long Island, N. Y., Plan Co-operation 
for Church Attendance During Lent, and Accessions 


A VERY COMPLETE and practical plan of operation has been 
prepared for and adopted by the Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion of Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., where eighteen 
congregations constitute the Lutheran constituency. They 
have decided that an increase of ten per cent in the number 
of confirmed members (these to include the confirmation 
classes received into membership) is practical as a goal in 
evangelism. So far as co-operative meetings are concerned, 
the pastors have agreed upon similar plans for the Wednes- 
day evening meetings and adopted as the theme for them, 
“God’s Way With Man’s Sin.” The theme will be discussed 
in a series of seven topics: 

1. Our Sin—Why We Cannot Get Away With It. 


2. Our Freedom—How the Door Opens. 
3. About Face—Why It’s the Only Way. 
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4. Our Passport—Faith in Christ. 

5. The New Life—How It Is Different. 

6. Hardships—What It Takes to Get There. 
7. Our Reward—Why It’s Worth All It Costs. 


A medium of influence not commonly reported by groups 
organizing for Lenten Evangelism is the use of newspaper 
advertisements to be complemented by a number of excerpts 
from the Wednesday evening sermons which will be offered 
to the local secular press for publication. The pastors have 
been divided into seven groups, three in each group, and 
have been instructed to mail on Tuesday of each week por- 
tions of the sermons they will preach the following Wednes- 
day evening. The plan for publicity culminates in the re- 
quest for a “final story,” which is to be ready for publication 
Easter Monday, April 18. 

The plan as a whole subdivides into three general rela- 
tions. 1. The Press. 2. The Pulpit. 3. The People. In the 
last the first item specified is rallies of the men of the 
churches, scheduled to occur the evening of February 24 in 
all the congregations. At these meetings the men of the 
church will be informed of the plan and asked to co-operate 
with it and to underwrite its cost. Listing of the names and 
addresses of persons to be won to membership in the 
churches, the assignment of their names to proper visitors, 
and the procuring of printed and other material that can be 
given to prospective members for reading, is planned. 

Assuming that the congregations of this section of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will co-operate with 
their pastors, it can be confidently prophesied that much 
constructive influence will be the result of their co-operation 
in evangelism. 


THE GREAT DENIAL 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


S1mon, who in the garden drew his sword, 

Was seated in the high priest’s court; none knew 
That he had been with Jesus till a few— 

Mere servants they—declared with one accord, 
“This man was with him.” Then began that horde 
To look on Peter; dark their glances grew. 

He swore, “I know him not,” and straightway crew 
The cock, for thrice he had denied his Lord. 


Within the quiet garden’s narrow close 

How easily brave words are spoken loud; 

But in the court where Jesus is abhorred, 
Condemned and mocked by many sneering foes, 
Surrounded by an unbelieving crowd, 

How many likewise have denied their Lord. 


VATICAN’S PRIVY COUNCIL 


Religious News Service thus answers the question, “What 
is the College of Cardinals?” “The College of Cardinals is 
composed of all the cardinals in the Catholic Church. Their 
primary function is to act as a sort of privy council, although 
they are not in any serise a parliament. They preside over 
the various Roman congregations and tribunals, such as 
those which consider marriage cases, the missions, rites, 
sacraments, and so on. The full number is seventy, although 
that number is seldom reached, except at present, when, 
with the elevation of five cardinals, the college numbers 
sixty-nine. Usually there is at least one cardinal in each 
Christian nation; in America there are at present four. The 
College of Cardinals administers the Holy See during its 
vacancy, and elects the pope, meeting in solemn and care- 
fully regulated conclave for the purpose.” 
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THE LENTEN MYSTERY 


WE ARE INDEBTED to a sister journal’s editorial for the sug- 
gestion of calling the attention of our readers to the mystery 
of the Atonement. The Living Church (Episcopal) in a re- 
cent issue described the worship of the pre-Lenten period 
of the ecclesiastical year as passing from the mystery of the 
Incarnation to the mystery of the Atonement. We like the 
comparison. It, has. broad apostolic authority. Paul wrote 
to the young man Timothy, “And -without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness: God manifest in the flesh, jus- 
tified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gen- 
tiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” 

And this is just one of the many allusions which the mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles makes to the finite character of his 
understanding when confronted with the ever marvelous 
manifestations of God’s love in Christ. Jesus Himself occa- 
sionally cautioned the disciples against efforts to grasp with 
their human minds the power and process that were in- 
volved in fulfilling the Messianic promises made through 
Moses and the prophets to their fathers, and fulfilled by 
Him in their midst. 

This word Atonement signifies sinful man’s reconciliation 
with God through faith in Christ. It refers to that change 
in our relationship to God whereby from enemies we be- 
come heirs; children by adoption. And as affectionate chil- 
dren appeal to an earthly parent, so we ask of our heavenly 
Father whatsoever Jesus’ revelation of Him inspires us to 
ask. Atonement implies the entire world’s previous state of 
separation from God’s presence because of evil and fear, and 
then the glorious restoration of communion so that whoso- 
ever calls upon the name of Christ shall be saved. Obviously 
such mercy and pardon are beyond explanations other than 
the recognition that with God all things are possible. 

Paul’s frank acknowledgment of the impenetrable mystery 
which characterizes the coming in, the flesh of Jesus Christ 
ought to be suggestive to the generation to which we belong. 
Quite correctly it has been observed that the material ad- 
vances we have made have “gone to our heads” so that we 
refuse to admit our finiteness. Persons who have the benefit 
of modern inventions, who note the conquest of diseases 
and who listen fawningly to boastful prophecies of what is 
just about to happen, claim that mysteries are merely phe- 
nomena on which the light of reason has not yet been 
turned. Such a conclusion comes from ignorant egotism. 
Not one of the triumphs of our inventive age has created an 
iota of power which was not already potentially available, 
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and with each advance in knowledge the mysteriousness 
of God’s handiwork has really increased. How silly then 
to permit mystery to obscure the fact of the Atonement. One 
should instead turn to the eighth chapter of Romans and note 
Paul’s attitude toward the consciousness of his redemption 
from sin. In the closing verses the apostle’s feelings impel 
him to a series of questions and answers that express com- 
plete surrender. “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 

The mysteries of the Atonement. Let them once more 
arouse in us the holy awe that meditation upon the wonders 
of divine love produce. Let us not seek to uncover the 
secrets of God’s ways but instead ask to be the beneficiaries 
of His fatherly interest in us earthly creatures. 


THE ASH WEDNESDAY EPISTLE 


THE PRESCRIPTION of a portion of the Old Testament as the 
epistle lesson for Ash Wednesday attracts one’s attention, 
especially when the excerpt is from the minor prophet Joel. 
We have no great amount of information concerning him 
and in comparison with the extended writings of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah or with the mystical exercise of foreknowledge 
exhibited by Daniel, Joel’s three chapters seem quite in- 
ferior. Nor do the contents of Joel’s book afford a setting 
of the dramatic rank of situations developing in king’s 
palaces and observed by the major prophets. His writing 
is in the nature of a passionate prayer for the rescue of the 
people from the conditions induced by drought and a plague 
of devouring locusts. The land has been so stricken that 
even offerings for the altars are not available. There is 
famine that has reduced the inhabitants of the country to 
despair. It is relief from this that the prophet asks. Why 
do we use such a lesson from such a source at the threshold 
of Lent? Would not an excerpt from Paul’s epistle to the 
Romans or from his letter to Titus be more in accord with 
the day? 

Were we in agreement with the practises of fasting which 
are prescribed by the Roman and Eastern Catholic com- 
rmunions, the emphasis on that doctrine would explain the 
choice of the passage from Joel. A Lenten season beginning 
on Wednesday in the seventh week before Easter is entirely 
an ecclesiastical regulation and some centuries later than the 
date of our Lord’s crucifixion. The ascription of merit to 
abstinence was far less in the apostolic period, although it 
was practised by Paul we infer when he was at the entrance 
into missionary enterprises that called for exceptional con- 
centration or required special preparation. The Jews fasted 
regularly on the great Day of Atonement and on occasions 
of personal choice or national appointment, but there were 
no such elaborate regulations as Christianity organized when 
its sacrificial institutions were developed into complex ritual 
prescriptions with more and more emphasis on such exter- 
nals of penitence as would give the Church authority. 

But the retention of this lesson by the Lutheran Church 
has not the same defense as that which the Roman Catholic 
valuation of fasting provides. Our use of it is an admission 
that abstention from food in order to maintain flesh in sub- 
jection to the soul is a good bodily exercise (to paraphrase 
our catechism), but the real self-humiliation is of our hearts. 
We are to rend them and not our garments. For this exhor- 
tation of the ancient prophet we have plenty of modern au- 
thority and exhortation. We greatly need the Lenten sea-_ 
son’s opportunities for self-examination of our souls. And 
when we subject them to the light of divine truth and of 
obedience to our Saviour, we find in them nothing but that 
which is sinful and shameful. Like the Samaritan in the 
temple, we cannot lift so much as our eyes to heaven, but 
ery, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” Such concentration 
on the soul’s state and such cries to God for grace lead to 
the subjection of the flesh to the spirit. Appetites and pas- 
sions are rebuked and restrained. Actual physical fasting 
becomes a valuable practise, though of no atoning merit. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


RECENT LABORATORY and other tests have shown that apple 
butter has medicinal as well as food and flavor values. The 
discovery is reported by a New York secular journal to 
have followed studies of pectin, the substance in fruit juices 
that causes them to jell. Observation of the effects of the 
homely product of orchard, cider press, and vacuum pan 
indicate the presence in it of germicidal and immunizing 
qualities. It was used beneficially as a salve to remove 
infection in deep-seated wounds. 

We read of this, another reward of the constant watch- 
fulness of chemists and laboratory workers for new values 
in old substances, with mingled feelings. While the sense 
of a need and the finding of satisfaction for it do not occur 
as simultaneously as one often wishes, one does agree that 
the resources of nature have an abundance beyond the 
human drafts upon it except such as involve the incidence 
of death and the relations to the soul. There is therein good 
and sufficient encouragement for the continuance and exten- 
sion of scientific research. But new discoveries have a neg- 
ative reaction on us older folk that science cannot neutralize. 
We refer to the profitlessness of ignorance. We ourselves, 
within the half dozen years between childhood and the later 
teen age, helped make apple butter and helped eat apple 
butter by the gallon. But to us and to our contemporaries 
it was only a decorative flavor for mush and bread. The 
nearest medicinal use known in the period of Victorian 
simplicity was its employment as a capsule for quinine and 
pills. Maybe this curative influence was reserved until 
radio advertising thrust strange preventives upon our notice. 
Now we can say concerning sundry salves and cure-alls, 
“We prefer apple butter.” 


Divine Penalties 


RECENTLY WE LISTENED to a carefully prepared paper on 
theological education, that is, on the Church’s preparation 
of young men to be preachers. The author we do not name 
because his comments will be revised, and then made avail- 
able as a pamphlet, or in the report of a committee ap- 
pointed by the United Lutheran Church to investigate the- 
ological education with the view of giving young men a 
better training for the exacting duties of the ministry of the 
Gospel. The occasion of the paper was the February meet- 
ing of a group of clergymen resident for the most part in 
New York: it is the custom, in fact the obligation, of those 
constituting this group to discuss papers read at its monthly 
sessions; and the one to which we are referring was so dealt 
with. In the course of this discussion, the faults of clergy- 
men were frankly admitted. From what we heard in New 
York and elsewhere, we are prepared to assert and to prove 
that the most ruthless and relentless critics of preachers 
are fellow preachers. They charge each other with inability, 
with laziness, with partiality to classes of culture or wealth, 
with slovenly and unsystematic methods, and with lack 
of what is tactfully called “worldly wisdom,” but what is 
really common sense. The summary of imperfections leaves 
one wondering how the Church can possibly get ahead when 
its pastors are so handicapped. 

Our quite recent contact with critical brethren was just 
one of several; but it has driven us to put in a counter- 
charge aimed at the congregation. We have about decided 
that the partnership between a pastor and his people is so 
intimate that in the majority of instances the minister’s 
failures would be fewer and less chronic if his parishioners 
were openly and actively with him to spread the gospel, 
instead of being on the sidelines watching him get ahead. 
We happen to know somewhat particularly two or three 
congregations that move steadily forward, and the secret of 
their happy congeniality is not the faultlessness of the pas- 


tor, nor the brilliancy of his sermons, nor his limitless pas- 
toral tact. None of those of whom we are thinking ever 
claims more than average ability, but they do say their 
congregations (with here and there an exception) are won- 
derful. And the members tell you their minister is esteemed 
by them all. 

Why do the church affairs go smoothly? Because both 
parties to the work really study how to work together in the 
name of our Lord. In one instance with which we are 
slightly acquainted, the pastor came from a divided church, 
where he was critical as well as criticized. He caught the 
infection of a healthy partnership and was himself rescued 
from cynicism. We knew by rumor of a church the peace 
of which was ruined by the tactlessness of the minister they 
called to their pastorate. (He is not now living.) He lacked 
the qualifications for the intimate partnership which a con- 
gregation requires. 


Better Trained Ministers 

Generally speaking the equipment for training men for 
the ministry in the United Lutheran Church is superior to 
any that existed in the past. Seminary faculties are larger in 
number and more carefully chosen. The arrangement of 
studies for three years has been subjected to the revisions 
with the single purpose of making the classroom and the 
library more fruitful in knowledge and ideals. The im- 
provements are striking to some of us whose ordination lies 
in the previous century, and back of them is the parallel im- 
provement in the church’s colleges. The men enter our sem- 
inaries after more extensive studies preparatory for the 
specialization in theology. By every known principle of 
judgment, the young pastors have more with which to begin 
their ministries than their fathers had or their grandfathers 
even thought of. Why then the dissatisfaction with the 
clergymen of today? We suggest an explanation. 

It should be remembered that the Church from the stand- 
ards of external judgment has a more difficult world with 
which to deal than was the field of the churches forty years 
ago. It takes more work to drag a sinner out of the mire 
that is a yard deep and of tar viscosity than is needed to 
rescue him from a slough eighteen inches deep and of 
molasses consistency. We are not writing about the indi- 
vidual but about his society. Once the individual is re:iched 
the grace of God is plenty powerful. But the social environ- 
ment of today is several times more resistant to the gospel 
than it was in the previous century. We in Pennsylvania 
had the favor of a Sunday protected from vicious recrea- 
tions and we had the encouragement of a tradition in favor 
of church membership. It was not “smart” to defy God and 
man with respect to God’s Word, God’s house and the insti- 
tutions of religion. Sinclair Lewis would never have written 
“Main Street” or “Arrowsmith” or “Elmer Gantry” in other 
than the time we now know. Had he thought of the con- 
tents of such volumes, no publisher would have risked put- 
ting them on the market. We do not mean to say that wick- 
edness quite comparable with the present examples of in- 
iquity could not be found then, but the social consistency 
was less resistant to conversions than it now is. 

It is to a world difficult for individual and domestic hap- 
piness that the Church must now go for those it will train 
for the pastorate. It is to a regime more neutral to iniquity 
and less sensitive to Christian idealism that they must re- 
turn to minister. The best possible three years of prepara- 
tion will be too few in time, and too imperfect in content 
unless the congregations that call them to pastorates go half 
way to meet them and gather closely round them in the 
march Godward. We must have better congregations in 
order to deserve and have better preachers. Partnership, 
my brethren; partnership. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT AS 
HE WAS COME NIGH UNTO JERICHO 
A CERTAIN BLIND MAN SAT BY THE 
WAYSIDE BEGGING: AND HEARING 
THE MULTITUDE PASS BY, HE ASKED 
WHAT IT MEANT. AND THEY TOLD 
HIM THAT JESUS OF NAZARETH 
PASSETH BY. AND HE CRIED, SAY- 
ING, JESUS, THOU SON OF DAVID, 
HAVE MERCY ON ME.” 


“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” In the 
approaching season of Lent, let us not let 
Him “pass by” unless we, too, call as that 
blind man called, “Jesus, Thou Son of David, 
have mercy on me.” 

“T, too, am blind, my Lord; oh, give me 
sight! 
Illume my mind, thou very Light of Light! 

I cannot let Thee go until Thou bless.” 

—Caroline Hazard. 


Almighty God, Whose only Son 

O’er sin and death the triumph won, 
And ever lives to intercede 

For souls who Thy sweet mercy need. 


In His dear Name to Thee we pray 
For all who err and go astray; 

For sinners, wheresoe’er they be, 
Who do not serve and honour Thee. 


There are who never yet have heard 
The tidings of Thy blessed word, 

But still in heathen darkness dwell, 
Without one thought of heaven or hell; 


And some within Thy sacred fold 
To holy things are dead and cold, 
And waste the precious hours of life 
In selfish ease, or toil, or strife; 


And many quickened souls within 

There lurks the secret love of sin, 
A wayward will, or anxious fears, 
Or lingering taint of bygone years. 


O give repentance true and deep 
To all Thy lost and wandering sheep; 
And kindle in their hearts the fire 
Of holy love and pure desire, 


That so from Angel hosts above 
May rise a sweeter song of love; 
And we, with all the Blest, adore 
Thy Name, O God, for evermore. 
—Sir H. W. Baker. 


“I poust if there is a bigger lie in Satan’s 
repertoire than the claim that men do not 
feel their sin against God. They may not 
fee] it as they ought; but men and women 
always in quiet hours admit responsibility 
to God, if they believe at all. But if we 
measured more God’s pitying, saving love 
in Christ, then we should measure more 
our injury done Him through ingratitude, 
and we would see more clearly what an 
enormous power there is to bring life and 
growth into our lives, endless, exhaustless 
power to do whatever He asks.”—Selected. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 
WAIT A MINUTE 


THE INJURED GIRL turned eyes dark with 
the fever of rebellion upon her friend who 
had come to console. 

“T cannot see why,” she said hopelessly. 
“I was so willing to work; I had my job; 
everything was going well, and you must 
admit that it was work for human better- 
ment. Then this check—this accident. And 
I must lie here for weeks, perhaps months. 
It almost makes me think there isn’t any 
overseeing Providence. Can you see any 
possible justice in it, or give me any rea- 
son for it?” 

“I don’t know,” began the visitor. 

“Do you mean you can?” challenged the 
invalid. 

“Of course, I don’t mean that I can un- 
derstand these mysterious things. But I 
can see a possible reason. No doubt, there 
are other possibilities. Will you let me tell 
you a little story first? 

“This morning I called my little Ted to 
do an errand for me. I had to tear him 
away from the preparation for a show in 
the back yard. The other boys were 
shouting for him to hurry back. 

““Ted,’ I said, ‘I want you—’ 

““Oh, Mother,’ he interrupted, ‘you 
ought to see how Jimmy can walk the 
tightrope. And Tom’s dog can do tricks.’ 

“But, Ted, I want—’ 

““And Frank has his uncle’s bugle, and 
we can charge a penny for admission, and 
we need one more sheet for a tent.’ 

“Then I took Ted by the arm and led 
him to a chair. ‘Sit there without speak- 
ing till mother tells you,’ I said sternly. 

“What an astonished and grieved face he 
turned on me! He hadn’t done anything 
wrong. He had been so busy and happy, 
and, of course, mother should have been 
interested in the show. I almost relented. 
But I knew Ted needed a lesson in heed- 
ing. So I let him sit for five long minutes. 

“Then I said: ‘Teddy, grandma has tele- 
phoned that Uncle George brought in a 
lot of apples. You may take a basket and 
run down there, and she will give you 
some for your show.’ 

“Ted flew off the chair to give me a hug. 

“My! but I’m glad you made me sit 
still and listen,’ he called back, as he ran 
on his errand. 

“It’s a homely little story. But you know 
one of our poets saw that the things of 
earth are ‘patterns of the things of heaven.’ 
Our dealings with the children often help 
us to see our Father’s dealings with us. 
Don’t you think that sometimes God may 
want you to sit awhile and listen? We are 
so busy with our own plan and our own 
work; so sure that our way is the one right 
way; so eager to tell about it, that we do 
not listen to the Voice over us. 

“We cannot know for another person. 
Our accidents and illnesses are usually 
brought on by carelessness. But after they 
happen, and we must lie still, I think we 
might improve the time by making it a 
period to ‘sit still and listen.’ We may find 
that God has something to say to us.” 

—Exchange. 
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THE GREEN CENT 
By V. Ostergaard 
(Concluded from last week) 


Leo FEIsTeR came down to chat with the 
clerk after Barry left. “Queer kid,” said 
Mr. Feister. “He found an old cent this 
morning, worth probably two hundred dol- 
lars or thereabouts, but he didn’t seem a 
bit happy when I told him. Didn’t even 
smile. Thanked me politely and left. Nice- 
looking chap.” 

“I wonder what’s bothering him?” the 
clerk asked. 

Mr. Feister shook his head. “It’s beyond 
me.” 

Indeed, Barry was not, as he rode back 
toward the university, particularly cheer- 
ful. His first elation was gone and, try as 
he would, he could not recall it. The old 
cent would bring enough money to keep 
him in school the first quarter and leave 
a little over. With careful management 
he might stretch the funds over six months. 
Jobs might turn up in the meantime; but 
these dreams, now so near to reality, gave 
him no pleasure. 

The reason wasn’t quite clear to him, 
but two pictures intruded, upsetting pleas- 
ant anticipations of the future. One pic- 
ture held his sister Grace, who was two 
years younger than himself still in high 
school. He knew just how she would look 
at him if she were really there, troubled 
and anxious—not at all like her bright, 
happy self who smiled so bravely when he 
took the bus for Pine Tree City. She 
wouldn’t rejoice in his new good fortune. 

The other picture was of a ragged, glee- 
ful boy of six or seven years. He shouted, 
“Hello, Mister Man. Watch me!” 

The picture of Grace disturbed Barry 
most persistently. Finally it seemed that 
she was sitting beside him in the street 
car and together they were looking at the 
little fellow running after his ball, Grace 
saying nothing, but staring gravely at the 
child. 

Barry stepped out at the campus sta- 
tion. The car rolled onward, and he walked 
quickly up the hill—but the thought of 
Grace was still with him. Barry scowled 
and stared straight ahead; he slowed his 
step. What was the use of running? In 
fact, he needed time in which to think. 

He saw the top of Chemistry Hall above 
the hill; then, step by step, the building 
bobbed into view, stood there in the full 
beauty of an autumn day, a magic, irresis- 
tible palace. 

Drawing near, the harsh odor of chem- 
icals smote Barry anew. He slackened his 
already slow step. He must think; he must 
have more time in which to think. He 
must decide. He stopped directly in front 
of the building. 

“What is it,” he asked himself irritably, 
“that I must decide?” 

Then, without consciously answering the 
question, he walked on past Chemistry 
Hall, walked away from his dreams, and 
on toward the boarding house on the other 
side of the campus. 


' the door. 


mewait, Ill ask Carl. 
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\ Barry could see Grace beside him again. 
‘She seemed to be no longer anxious nor 
troubled. Serenely she walked with him, 
‘looking straight ahead. When he came to 
a stop before the dingy old house back of 
the university storehouse, he was quite 
calm again, and there was no longer any 
doubt about what he should do. 

Barry went up the walk and rapped on 
A blond, buxom woman an- 
swered the knock. “You have a little boy 
of six or seven?” he inquired. 

The woman smiled. “Yes; you mean 
Carl?” 


“I don’t know his name,” Barry replied. 
“Tt’s only that I passed here this morning 
and we said ‘hello’ to each other. I picked 
an old penny up off the sidewalk here by 

‘your house. I didn’t think of it then, but 


- later I wondered if it might not belong to 
the little fellow.” 


“Oh, a penny!” the woman exclaimed. 
“You're taking the trouble to return that? 
Carl,” she called, 
_“come here. A man wants to see you.” 
Carl, fair like his mother, bounded into 


~ view. Shyly he clung to his mother’s hand, 
) swinging behind her to hide; but he 


popped into view again immediately. 


_ “Hello, Mister Man,” he smiled, “I lost 


my ball.” 

“Did you lose a penny, too,” Barry 
asked gravely. 

The boy nodded vigorously. “I found a 

) penny,” he declared, “back of the house. 
The store man said it was no good. He 
wouldn’t take it for candy. I guess I lost 
Thea 

“Here’s the penny.” Barry gave it to 
the woman. “It’s old. It’s worth a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. Maybe more. 
Leo Feister will sell it for you.” 

“A hundred—’ The woman, open- 
mouthed, stared. 

“Yes. That’s what he said. I took the 
penny to Leo Feister—Feister’s jewelry 
store, downtown.” 

Barry saw tears trickle down the blonde 
woman’s face. He was embarrassed and 
turned to go. “Well, don’t forget to see 
Feister,’ he admonished. “Good-bye, Carl.” 

Barry reached the sidewalk. “God bless 
you!” he heard the woman cry after him. 
“My husband has been out of work. I— 
Koel 

For a few moments a warm, happy emo- 
tion tingled in Barry. He was glad of 
'what he had done. The woman’s gratitude 
sang in his ears over and over again, “God 
bless you!” 

But crossing the campus, he mingled 
with care-free students and he discovered 
that his disappointment was stronger than 
before. Resentment against himself, against 
his own sense of honesty, rose to a mighty 
flood; and he thrust his fists into his 
pockets, lowered his red head, and stalked 
forward, a hard, bitter, angry young man. 
Now the busy students seemed to mock 
him. “What a sap! What a sap!” Their 
pity had turned to contempt. “Fool! To 
give away a hundred and fifty dollars 
when you need it yourself!” 

“What did I ever do it for?” he asked 
himself, and his football echoed the an- 
swer, “Fool! fool! fool!” 

Barry stood again before Professor 
Berne, whose kind gray eyes looked sym- 
pathetically at his young friend. 
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“What made you think it was the boy’s 
penny?” 

“Oh, finding it there in front of the 
house where he was playing.” 

“And you feel certain that it does be- 
long to him?” 

Yes. sir:7 

“Well, well!” The professor rose and 
held out his hand. He beamed. “I am 
proud to know you, my boy. You will go 
home now? Well, good-bye, then. Re- 
member, I'll do all I can for you.” 

Barry picked up his suitcases and walked 
heavily out, down the steps, and away 
toward the trolley. The professor’s admi- 
ration had passed him unheeded. Barry 
Grant was too full of misery to notice any- 
thing except his own loss. It was noon, 
but he wasn’t hungry. He went on to the 
station to wait for a car. 

A little after four o’clock Barry was 
back in Sundale. Walking homeward, he 
met several friends who questioned him 
about his success. “Nope, no luck,” he 
answered them briefly, and hurried on. 

His disappointment would be keener 
here, he realized, than anywhere else. 
There would be an eternal round of ques- 
tions to answer. Tactless friends would 
tease him. He hated his friends, he thought 
savagely, their silly questions, their docile 
acceptance of things as they happened. 
Spineless creatures they were—everyone! 

He heard a shout. “Barry!” 

He saw Grace detach herself from a 
group of girls and dart toward him. “No 
job, Barry? Oh, that’s a shame. Let me 
help you carry those grips.” 

Barry shook his head. 

And Grace, understanding her big 
brother, walked beside him without speak- 
ing. By and by he began to talk, and the 
day’s story came out. She listened at- 
tentively till he was done. Then, “Oh, but 
Barry, aren’t you proud and glad? Aren’t 
you thrilled that you could make yourself 
give that penny back to the boy?” 

“No: 

“Oh, you are. You must be. It’s only 
that you’re so disappointed right now that 
you can’t realize anything else. Why, it’s 
the finest example of unselfish honesty I 
ever heard of.” 

“Honesty?” Barry laughed harshly. 
“Maybe it was honesty; but what good 
does it do to be an honest fool? The other 
fellow gets all the benefit of it.” 

“No, Barry, no. You don’t mean that. I 
know you don’t. Even if you never earned 
so much as an extra nickel, you’d be just 
that honest all your life. Why, money and 
opportunity don’t count for anything be- 
side the feeling you have when you do 
right. I’m sure you agree with me.” 

“Maybe I did once, but I don’t any more. 
Not on that subject.” 

“Oh, Barry!” 

Grace pressed the matter no further; and 
they soon reached home. A small figure 
dashed down the walk to meet them. 
“There’s Linda,” Grace exclaimed. “She’s 
glad to see you.” 

But nine-year-old Linda had another 
matter on her mind just then. She was 
flushed with excitement and waved a yel- 
low envelope. 

“A telegram for you, Barry. We knew 
you must be coming home when the tele- 
gram came. Anton brought it.” 
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Barry, dropping his luggage; seized the 
envelope and tore out the message. Linda 
stood gravely before him. “Excuse me, 
Barry, but I forgot to say ‘hello.’” 

Barry looked down smilingly. “Hello, 
sis,’ he said, and read the telegram again: 


Advise you return immediately to work 
for Feister. Says he needs honest man like 
you in store. Davip BERNE. 


Grace read the message, too. “Professor 
Berne must have telephoned to Feister or 
gone to see him soon after you left, Barry.” 

He nodded. “I guess so. I was wrong, 
Grace, about—you know what I said.” 

Grace smiled happily and waved to her 
mother. Mrs. Grant was coming down the 
walk. “Barry,” she was saying, “Barry, 
aren't you ever going to notice your 
mother?” 

Barry threw his arms into the air and 
let out a whoop of joy. “I’m going back 
to school and a job, Mother! Anything in 
the house to eat? I’m hungry.” 

—Young People. 


FIRESIDE JOURNEYS 
By F. L. N. 


WHAT IS SO NICE on a winter night 

As a bright hearth fire and a room alight, 
Purring pussy, a splendid book, 

A chair in the cozy living-room nook? 
The wind may whistle an angry tune, 
And dark clouds scurry across the moon, 
The snowdrifts swirl and pile up higher— 
I’m safe and secure by my own warm fire. 
In the glowing pages before my eye 

I join the glorious company 

Of knights in armor, explorers bold, 
Ladies-in-waiting in days of old, 

Robin Hood and his merry band, 

Pilgrim, journeying staff in hand; 
Through many countries I gayly roam, 
Then board a ship and sail for home. 


Home again in the firelight’s shine 
As the clock on the mantelpiece strikes 
nine, 

And then directly comes mother’s call 

Floating down from the upper hall— 

“Time for little folks I know 

To be in bed!” so away I go, 

Bounding quickly up the stairs: 

An evening verse and then my prayers, 

And mother tucks me safe and tight; 

“God, keep my child till morning light!” 
—Apples of Gold. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Ric—E SMOKED Butt HasH. Chop remains 
smoked butt, season with salt, pepper, and 
a little butter. Then make alternate layers 
with this and slices of cold boiled rice, 
and bake it half an hour.” 


SCHOOL ETIQUETTE 


“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you 
wouldn’t come to school with such dirty 
hands. What would you say if I came here 
with my hands covered with dirt and my 
fingers stained with ink?” 

Tommy looked at her with concern. “I 
wouldn’t say anything,” he replied. “I’d 
be too polite.’—Epworth Herald. 
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Measuring a Man’s Worth 
Jesus Sees Worth Where People See None 


By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 5: 1-17. The Sunday School Lesson for February 27 


IN THIS war-torn world the value of the 
individual seems to be less than nothing. 
Thousands are killed in the most cruel 
slaughter, so it is reported, the world has 
ever known. So it seems the individual 
counts for but little in the plans of his 
nation, at least when it is in war. We 
hear, too, that in the vast industrial world 
financial profit rates above people. A man 
becomes much like a piece of machinery, 
used and paid for as long as he is usable 
for gain. Maybe these are.too drastic 
statements about the estimate put on the 
worth of persons. However, the lesson we 
are studying indicates that the swine own- 
ers gave more consideration to the loss of 
their swine than they did to the cure of 
the demoniac. They put their profit on 
pork above people. Jesus did not even 
attain standing among them because they 
feared His presence might destroy more 
of their possessions. Their attitude shocks 
us, especially when we learn that Jesus 
saw worth in the man nobody rated as 
worth anything, a man to be hounded out 
of society and feared as an awful menace. 
But Jesus can see worth where people see 
none. This fact probably accounts for the 
standing some of us have with Him. 


Hopeless 


The description of the man from the 
tombs who was ready to spring on Jesus 
and His companions when they landed, 
proves his hopelessness. What was in 
store for him? Of what good was he, or 
could he possibly be? His home would 
not have him; his business, if he had any, 
had expelled him; his attendance at church 
was denied him; he was an outcast of the 
most hopeless type. He had not a care for 
himself, and nobody cared for him. His 
training in the Jewish religion had been 
sidetracked. He had no ceremonial con- 
sciousness; living in a tomb, defiling him- 
self by touching the bones of the dead, 
was not feared by him. He was about the 
most miserable, useless, hopeless, despi- 
cable man imaginable. Nobody saw any 
worth in him. It would be welcome news 
to hear that he had died. Probably not a 
tear would be shed, and he would not be 
missed. As we sometimes hear it said of 
a worthless person: “His space is worth 
more than his presence.” This was the 
hopeless man to whom Jesus gave hope, 
the worthless man in whom Jesus saw 


worth. 
Helped 


Jesus’ skillful method in handling this 
difficult case proves His desire to help even 
the worst persons. Imagine this wild man 
rushing down the hill as if about to attack, 
and then see how calmly Jesus meets him 
and changes the course of thinking in his 
distorted mind. His was a different case 
from any Jesus had yet dealt with, more 
violent, more vicious, more unpromising. 
Jesus understood the man and analyzed 
his attitudes and actions. What the man 
needed was freedom from the enthrall- 


ment of the evil spirits. Unless there was 
some power to exorcise the spirits, the man 
would continue under their dreadful dom- 
inance. Jesus had the power to expel the 
demons; His word of command set the 
man free, but not before Jesus had brought 
the man to a realization of himself and 
his hopeless state. A passing moment of 
lucidity gave the man a measurement of 
his hopelessness. He saw himself as a 
bound victim of a legion of demons. The 
man’s resentment was against the demons, 
not against Jesus; though when controlled 
by the demons he chided Jesus for seem- 
ing to interfere with him. The man was 
not to blame for his apparent accusation 
of Jesus, and his denouncement of what 
Jesus might do. The help Jesus gave was 
effective; we are sure his cure was per- 
manent. The fate of the swine does not 
concern us as we think of the man re- 
stored to the right use of himself. Jesus’ 
apparent obedience of the demons in grant- 
ing their request does not disturb us. What 
ranks first in the story is that the hopeless 
man was helped, the man possessed a 
worth which none but Jesus saw. 


Profit Motive 


Those swine owners were under the 
profit motive. Nothing is suggested that 
there was wrong in their business, or that 
they conducted it unfairly. Their failure 
was to see the worth of the man freed 
from the demons, and to be glad for the 
presence of Jesus Who alone could help 
him. But let us be careful about con- 
demning them. They were so much like 
most of us in this matter. The sudden loss 
of the swine was no light matter for them; 
it meant a rapid fall in their wealth. Be- 
sides this tomb-dwelling maniac was none 
of their concern; probably they had given 


THINK OF THESE 


LET NO MAN suppose he can scare Jesus 
by posing as Satan’s right-hand man; even 
Satan could not scare Him. 


What Jesus says a man is worth should 
mean more to him than what he or his 
friends think he is worth. 


To increase property or serve people— 
it is a severe test to put people above 
property. 

It is easy for a man to get rid of Jesus 


in his life—ask Him to go; He forces Him- 
self on nobody. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


February 21-27 
One Man Worth Saving. Mark 5: 1-17. 
A Woman Worth Saving. John 8: 1-11. 
Gods Estimate of Man’s Worth. John 
Acts 16: 


Th. Paul Champions Womanhood. 
F. AA A 3 Ree ad Childhood. Matthew 
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16-23. 


Sat. Christ Died for Sinners. Romans 5: 1-11. 
S. A Little Lower Than God. Psalm 8: 1-9. 
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him no thought at all. He was to them 
just another unfortunate man, probably 
getting what he deserved, and a good rid- 
dance as long as he stayed in the tombs. 
We wonder what we would have done 
under the same circumstance. It seems 
rather harsh and discourteous, to say the 
least, for them to ask Jesus to leave their 
country. We do not know whether they 
calculated their loss and charged it against 
Jesus; all we know is that they asked Him 
to go and He went. His purpose in going 
to that shore was not realized; He went 
for rest, but did not find it. Instead He 
had a miracle to perform. Then He was 
rudely asked to leave. Certainly there was 
no chance to rest there. This was the first 
time these people had a chance to see 
Jesus. He had come to them, and dem- 
onstrated what He could do. But they saw 
Him as a hindrance, not a help. They 
wanted to get rid of Him. If they did not 
want Him He would not annoy them with 
His presence. But that fact of His being 
there left a proof of His kindness, His 
power to help, His ability to see worth in 
a man in whom nobody saw any worth. 
That man, freed of the demons, could re- 
turn to his home, could take his place in 
society. It is remarkable what worth lies 
buried in people until Jesus comes their 
way and makes it known to themselves 
and to their neighbors. 


SEEKING CREDIT 


THE CHILD Looks for credit for what he 
does. The youth does the same thing. The 
fact is that all of us want recognition for 
everything we do. Probably if we did not 
appreciate being noticed and approved for 
what we do we would become more and 
more indifferent to our place in our com- 
munity or church. In some respects this 
quest for credit is wise; in other respects 
it may deserve condemnation. 

In education, unless the pupil is willing 
to apply himself diligently in a quest for 
credit, he will not be successively passed 
from grade to grade until he merits grad- 
uation. Seeking credit for him is most 
commendable; it indicates that he is sensing 
the value of learning and of individual 
responsibility to do his best in winning 
the series of credits entitling him to a 
diploma. 

But in daily living if one seeks credit 
for what he does and shows unwillingness 
to serve here or there unless given public 
credit, he deserves condemnation. He is 
putting self above the service he renders; 
he is showing selfishness of the most 
despicable sort. 

Such credit seeking is what Jesus con- 
demned in the Pharisees; they sought out 
the public street corners to say their pray- 


ers, so as to be seen of men. They made. 


a show of their religiousness, parading 
their righteousness. They demanded pub- 
lic credit for everything they did. This 
was disgusting to Jesus. If their kind of 
attitude and conduct is detected in people 
now they are despised. 

But we want credit with God. We do 
not want to be shut off from His mercies. 
We seek the faith in Him that gives us 
confidence that what we ask He grants, 
that when we call on Him He answers. 
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| The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS— 


THE REASONABLENESS OF HIS 
TEACHINGS 


JOHN 6: 67-69 


WHEN WE RECITE the Great Command- 
~ ment there is one word we usually fail 
to emphasize. That word is “mind.” “Thou 
shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
\mind ...and thou shalt love thy neighbor 
_ as thyself.” It is easy to lump heart, soul 
and mind together and to interpret the 
' phrases as though Jesus simply wished to 
express the totality of consecration de- 
_manded by love. We are to love God with 
all we possess, with all we are. 

There is a significance in the use of the 
- word “mind” in this connection. Jesus did 
not use words idly even though He did 
find them in His scriptures. Heart and 
mind were frequently coupled together in 
. Hebrew writings to express the total per- 
son. Jesus recognized that one cannot love 
without intelligence. There must be as 
truly the consecration of the mind as the 
/ consecration of the possessions. When the 
'} love of God is nothing more than an emo- 
tional experience it will neither satisfy 
God nor reform man. 


The Teacher’s Method 


There would be no point in calling Jesus 
“Master” and “Teacher” if the mind were 
not involved in the business of disciple- 
ship. The whole method of Jesus was to 
help men to think things through for them- 
selves. It would be possible to prescribe 
a way of life with a great catalogue of 
“thou-shalts” and “thou-shalt-nots!” The 
disciple would have no decisions to make. 

Jesus taught by means of principles. 
The parables are stories with a point. To 
catch the point requires some intelligence. 
To apply it to one’s own life requires a 
consecrated mind. Jesus was no herder of 
dumb-driven cattle. Jesus was the great 
persuader, the Good Shepherd who walked 
ahead of His sheep and called them by 
name. The obedience of the sheep was 
due to their experience with the shepherd. 
There was at least enough intelligence to 
trust the one who had led them in pleas- 
ant and fruitful places hitherto. Jesus 
never asked anything unreasonable of His 
followers. Jesus appealed to the reason. 


The Permanence of Principles 


Jesus appealed to the reason because 
only the reasonable is lasting. The chang- 
ing conditions of human life would have 
made impossible rules for living that would 
apply as well in 1938 as in 38. Jesus always 
avoided laying down rules. One reason for 
His suspicion of a religion of rules was the 
degeneration of Judaism as He saw it in 
His day. Rule had been added to rule in 
order to cover every possible condition of 
life. The result had been a coldly formal 
and absurdly inconsistent religion. Rules 
bound the good Jew like iron chains, till 
all the joy of religion was lost. 


Jesus taught principles of action that 
are just as good today as when He taught 
them. The very use of the word love as a 
law for life illustrates this new emphasis. 
Love goes beneath the letter of the law 
and gives a motive for life. It requires in- 
telligence to apply this principle to one’s 
life, but it is a principle that will always 
work. The loving way will always be the 
right way, if we understand the Christian 
meaning of love. So-with every principle 
Jesus taught, it is eternally true. 


Faith and Reason 
There is no conflict between faith and 


‘reason in the heart of the true Christian. 


There was none in the heart of Jesus. The 
difficulty men have in a conflict between 
the mind and the heart is due to their 
attempt to confine reason to material data. 
They accept as evidence only what they 
can touch with their five senses. They 
view life in a physical laboratory. They do 
not concede any reality to spiritual things. 
But the reasonableness of Jesus did not 
confine itself to material things. 

The puzzle of the human mind with spir- 
itual things is clearly pictured by the in- 
terview between Nicodemus and Jesus. 
Jesus said, “Ye must be born again.” To 
Nicodemus that was absurd, and he argued 
the impossibility of going through the pro- 
cess of physical rebirth a second time. But 
experience has shown in unnumbered lives 
that there is a reality in spiritual rebirth. 
Men whose whole personalities were pos- 
sessed by evil purposes become sincere and 
humble followers of the way Christ taught. 
Often this change comes as suddenly as it 
came to Paul on the road to Damascus, or 
to Melvin Trotter and Sam Hadley on the 
penitent’s bench in some mission of the 
slums. Reason supports, rather than 
denies, the reality of spiritual forces. 

Professor Overstreet has said of the 
average American who has the equivalent 
of a high school education and who is 
between thirty-five and fifty, “His mind is 
a museum of immature fixations, snap 
judgments, picked-up prejudices and un- 
verified hand-me-downs.” We may well 
hope that Overstreet has overstated the 
situation. At least we must recognize the 
peril of the prejudiced mind. Jesus faced 
it and was crucified. 

We inherit attitudes that we have not 
earned, just as we inherit money. It has 
been said that we really own no more 
than we have earned. This is even more 
true of truth than it is of money. We can- 
not inherit a faith that we have not earned. 
We cannot claim truth that we have not 
thought through. 

Jesus fought for the open mind. He 
wanted men to judge things on their 
merits. An intelligent man lives above his 
prejudices and Jesus appealed for intel- 
ligent disciples. 


The Perfect Balance 


There must be a perfect balance be- 
tween heart and mind in the perfect Chris- 
tian life. Dr. E. F. Tittle says: “The peril 


of knowledge without love is selfishness 
and cynicism. The peril of love without 
knowledge is sentimentalism and_ inef- 
ficiency.” Religion has often been char- 
acterized by these extremes. There have 
been times when Christianity has been 
scholarly and formal, a system of thought 
entirely divorced from life. There have 
also been many expressions of Chris- 
tianity where, as in the old-fashioned re- 
vival, doctrine was discounted, education 
derided and all the emphasis was placed 
on stirring the passions and emotions to 
fever pitch. There was a happy combina- 
tion of knowledge and emotion in the 
character and the teaching of Jesus. 

A very practical application of this per- 
fect balance is suggested in “The Yale 
Lectures on Preaching,” by Phillips 
Brooks. Bishop Brooks came from Har- 
vard after graduation to enter Yale Divin- 
ity School. He said that in Harvard the 
students generally studied but said very 
little about religion. When he came to Yale 
he attended a prayer meeting of students 
and was really embarrassed by the fervor 
of their prayers and songs. The next day 
young Brooks was disgusted to hear the 
same fellows who had been so fervent in 
prayer meeting confessing that they were 
unprepared for recitation. He said that 
these men were usually “in a high state 
of piety and unpreparedness.” He went 
on to remark that “The boiler seemed to 
have no connection with the engine.” 

How many of us feel that the cultiva- 
tion and training of the mind is a Chris- 
tian duty? Yet the mind is one of the 
faculties by which we love God. Jesus 
expressly included it with the heart and 
the soul. If that be true, it is our business 
to make our minds as alert and dependable 
as possible. This places the preparation 
of our lessons in school on a much higher 
plane than we usually admit. If doing a 
page of arithmetic will help to make my 
brain think more clearly and logically, 
there is a Christian implication. Can we 
think that through and apply the same 
principle to the culture of the mind? 


Reason Plus 


While the religion of Jesus is reasonable, 
it is based on the reality of the spiritual. 
We cannot understand everything involved 
in our faith. We can trust Jesus Chyrist. 
If He seems to make claims contrary to 
our reason, we yield our reason to His. 
We share Peter’s faith expressed in our 
lesson. Something deeper than reason tells 
us that Jesus is always right. This is our 
creed: “We believe and are sure that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Where human reason falters there faith 
moves on! 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 6. This 
is a live topic and should produce discus- 
sion. Especially vital is the relation of edu- 
cation to Christianity. Do real piety and 
habitual unpreparedness go together? Next 
topic, “Looking Unto Jesus—The Beauty 
of His Sacrifice.” 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Epistle’ of Paul to the 
Ephesians 


By Harold F. Pellegrin. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 
892. Price, $3.50. 


The author finds in Ephesians an ade- 
quate source for “Studies in the Christian 
Life.” His aim is “to challenge the mind 
with the opportunity of making Paul’s 
message real in the lives of today.” He has 
prepared a devotional and practical, not a 
critical, commentary, using each verse as 
a text for a chapter. Each chapter carries 
an outline pertinently drawn from the 
thought of the text, as well as a title in 
itself a stimulus to thinking. The inter- 
pretations show a spiritual insight and are 
ballasted and upheld by Biblical quota- 
tions. The style of writing is simple and 
direct, making the book easily readable. 
The book is rather ponderous and un- 
wieldy to handle, but this fact does not 
take away from its usableness or worth of 
content. D. Burt SMITH. 


The Future of Christianity 


By Edgar Sheffield Brightman. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. Pages 158. 
Price, $1.50. 


Professor Brightman of Boston Univer- 
sity has placed all Christian believers 
heavily in his debt by the production of 
this courageous and readable book. Clear 
thinking, with verve and vigor, runs 
through every page. The four chapters 
comprising the volume—which treat of 
Our Knowledge of the Future, The Future 
of the Bible and the Church, The Future 
of God, the Future of Man—are full of a 
vigorous and reasonable optimism that any 
reader will find contagious. The book is 
not without its serious criticism of present 
conditions in the church and among its 
professed believers. Probably every fore- 
cast of the future relationships of the 
Christian religion and of the Christian 
Church must place present weaknesses un- 
der consideration. But it is nevertheless 
hopeful in tone and constructive in 
thought. Jutius F. SEEBACH. 


Beyond Tragedy 


By Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City. Pages 306. Price, 
$2.00. 


A stimulating series of “Essays on the 
Christian Interpretation of History.” 
Briefly, that interpretation is that “Chris- 
tianity’s view of history is tragic in so far 
as it recognizes evil as an inevitable con- 
comitant of even the highest spiritual en- 
terprises. It is beyond tragedy in as far as it 
does not regard evil as inherent in existence 
itself but as finally under the dominion 
of a good God.” Each chapter is a bril- 
liant treatment of some passage of Scrip- 
ture, developing this thesis to a greater 
or lesser degree. To say that these essays 
are thought-provoking is to put it mildly 


indeed; they are at the same time con- 
fusing, even bewildering, challenging, 
helpful, triumphant. The writer accepts 
neither the traditional orthodoxy to which 
many still cling today, nor the liberal 
Christianity which has proved a refuge for 
many others in our day. He will make 
both conservative and liberal squirm often 
in their chairs, as they read, and force 
them both, if they be open-minded at all, 
seriously to reconsider their deepest con- 
victions. 

The author possesses a rare insight into 
the throbbing, pulsating life of man. He 
sees it in all its manifestations and expres- 
sions so clearly; his analyses of it are 
sharp and vivid; his criticisms, fearless 
and incisive. He points out the weaknesses 
and defects in popular modes of thought, 
prevailing philosophies, our much-vaunted 
civilization, the church, and the state, as 
many would not dare to do. Through it 
all there runs again and again a most 
necessary reminder to many idealistic peo- 
ple, busy with their plans and programs 
for building a new and better world. The 
remaking of the world will never be ac- 
complished through their schemes and 
striving, noble though they be. God must 
be included in their efforts, for only God 
can lift us out of the desperate straits in 
which their lofty enterprises have landed 
us, and set us down safely on the other 
side of tragedy. Right here it is that this 
reviewer finds the writer’s thesis very 
difficult to follow. 

Granted that without God we are indeed 
undone, how are we to avail ourselves to- 
day of Him and of the resources which 
He offers us? Typical of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s answer to such a question is the 
following: “There can be emancipation 
only in the Word of God which is spoken 
to man from beyond all human possibil- 
ities. This word must be heard in faith . . , 
because every effort to comprehend it com- 
pletely reduces it to some human value . .” 
Of what worth, then, is this emancipating 
Word of God, if it cannot be compre- 
hended? The necessity of faith, hope, and 
repentance is constantly urged upon the 
reader, but, as there seems to be no way 
of linking them with human experience, 
they become spiritual “will-o’-the-wisps” 
rather than realities on which to base a 
life with God. 

Granted, again, that we can never fulfill 
our destiny as sons of God within the 
bounds of history, can we possibly realize 
it beyond history, if we have had no ex- 
perience of it in history? How are we ever 
to dwell in eternal realms, if within “this 
bourn of time and space” we have not 
even the faintest intimation of eternity? 
The writer’s text might well be, “The fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men,” but of 
what value is that foolishness, if we can’t 
even comprehend that it is the foolishness 
of God? For many the effect of the book 
may be to make more real the sense of 
futility and despair so prevalent in our 
day rather than to carry them “beyond 
tragedy.” None the less, no thoughtful 
student of religion should fail to put this 
book on his “must” list. 

James E. BrIsTou. 
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Lenten Books 


HIS GLORIOUS HOUR. Prepared by Paul 
Zeller Strodach. A small book of private 
devotions following closely the narrative 
of the Passion History, from our Lord’s 
agony in the garden to His Triumphant 
resurrection. Each of its sixty devotions 
is confined to a single page, and includes 
a very brief Scripture selection, a short 
prayer of a fervent contemplative nature, 
and a recurring sentence prayer of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving. Purple Card Cover. 

20 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


LENTENTIDE SERMONETTES. By Joseph 
A. Seiss. In these twenty-five brief Lenten 
discourses the depths of the human heart 
are probed, and an earnest call to take 
thought of God is sounded in a gripping, 
personal and practical manner. $1.25. 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONETTES. By Joseph 
A. Seiss. Twenty-five brief, stimulating 
sermons that will serve a like purpose for 
family devotions in this season. $1.25. 


LENTEN OUTLINES AND SERMONS. By R. 
E. Golladay, D.D. The most extensive and 
exhaustive homiletical work on the pas- 
sion history in the English language. It 
contains eight series of full outlines— 
biographical, historical, doctrinal and 
practical and four series of complete ser- 
mons. ~ $3.00. 


THE STORY OF CHRIST’S PASSION. By 
E. E. Ortlepp. A very comprehensive study 
of practical and devotional value, in three 
volumes. $1.35 a volume. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. By Joseph A. 
Vance. A series of short studies of differ- 
ent aspects of our Lord’s Passion, com- 
bining robust thought and expression with 
helpful devotional sentiment. 75 cents. 


HIS LAST THURSDAY. By James S. Kirtley. 
A study of the events and motives leading 
up to the cross and resurrection, center- 
ing in the climax of our Lord’s prepara- 
tion on Holy Thursday. $1.00. 


THAT STRANGE MAN UPON HIS CROSS. 
By Richard Roberts. This study deals with 
the fact of the impression Jesus made 
upon the world, and the problem of ac- 
counting for it. $1.25. 


FINE LINEN FOR PURPLE. By Rev. A. G. 
Paisley. The author characterizes these 
studies as “reveries on the Passion of 
Christ.’”’ They are a series of seven ex- 
tended studies, meaty, stimulating and rich 
in content. $2.00. 


THE PRAISE OF HIM WHO DIED. By Ger- 
hard Lenski. Eight addresses on the suf- 
fering and death of our Saviour, with each 
address illustrated by a reproduction in 
half-tone of master paintings by famous 
artists. $1.25. 


OUR GREAT SALVATION. By W. E. 
Schramm. Two series of Lenten sermons 
are included in this volume. The first is 
based on John 3:16. The second series is 
in the nature of sermonettes on the Seven 
Words from the Cross. $1.00. 


BENEATH THE CROSS OF JESUS. By Clar- 
ence L. Lee. Seven Lenten sermons based 
on aptly chosen texts with fresh, new 
Scriptural and evangelical interpretations 
and applications to conditions and reli- 
gious life of today. 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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WHAT ABOUT WARP 


Responsibility the Government's, Says 
Dr. W. H. Blancke 


I SAT BY THE SIDE of a young man on his 
aospital bed. He had been wounded in 
she World War. But it was not his physical 
suffering that troubled him. There was a 
great burden on his heart. God had said: 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ He feared that when 
he went “over the top” with his regiment 
‘he had in all likelihood killed one or 
-more of the fellows on the other side. Had 
“he committed murder? That question trou- 
‘bled him. He needed more than just the 
Assurance that God had forgiven him. 
‘What should I say to him? He knew the 
statement in the Augsburg Confession 
about a soldier serving in a just war. He 
‘had been well instructed in Luther’s Cate- 
“chism. He knew that the Bible taught that 
if a person deliberately shed man’s blood 
“his blood should be shed. He knew that 
-if a man kills another in self-defense to 
save his own life, such a one is held guilt- 
less. I tried to show him that what ap- 
plied to the individual would also apply 
‘to a nation. 

The government is of divine appoint- 
ment, God-ordained. That does not by any 
means give assurance that a government 
) always does the will of God. But the re- 
sponsibility for the life and well.being of 
the nation lies on the shoulders of those 
in authority, whatever the form of the 
government may be. Whenever the life of 
the nation is in danger, those who are in 
authority have the right, nay the duty, to 
call upon every member of that nation to 
put themselves and all their resources at 
_ the disposal of the government for the 
maintenance of the life of the nation. 

The government is primarily respon- 
sible to God for carrying out the funda- 
mental law of life. Whenever those in au- 
thority honestly believe the life of the 
nation to be in danger they may justly 
call upon every individual to assist in the 
| protection of its life. The individual is in 
duty bound to obey the government or- 
dained of God unless the powers that be 
should demand what is clearly contrary to 
the law of God. Then the individual must 
say with the apostles of old: “We must 
obey God rather than man.” Aside from 
_this, the responsibility is plainly with 
) those who have been chosen as the lead- 
ers and governors. “War is wholesale mur- 
der,” unless it is a “just war” when the 
life of the nation is at stake. In that case 
the responsibility is plainly with the ag- 
gressor. The Prince of Peace must first 
be enthroned in the hearts of individuals 
before He can be enthroned in the nations 
of the world. The burden of it all lies on 
the Church with its great commission to 
make disciples of all nations. One who 
knew from actual experience declared that 
“War is hell.” If that is true, then it is 
but reasonable that the prince of hell pre- 
sides over and directs the activities of 
those engaged in the slaughter. All the 
resolutions against war are a mockery 
unless the makers are in dead earnest to 
make Christ supreme in the hearts and 
counsels of men. That ought to mean the 
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prosecution of both Home and Foreign 
Missions with all our might. It ought also 
to appeal to the keenest self-interest of 
people. Think for a moment: If the money 
and lives wasted, by nominally Christian 
nations in war, had been spent for the 
propagation of the Gospel it would long 
since have enthroned Christ as the Prince 
of Peace. 


BOOK RECOMMENDED 


Ir you have not read it, read it. 

If you have read it, read it again. 

Many years I have known Dr. Greever, 
and many lines I have read of his writing. 
His contribution to the church has been 
most valuable. 

“The Place of Lutheranism in American 
Protestantism” is a booklet but it is great 
in thought. Dr. Greever has given expres- 
sion to what is in his inmost life. It is part 
of himself, and he has taken unto himself 
the secret life of revealed Truth. 

He is bold enough to write his own deep 
convictions. It may be others have had 
kindred thoughts; but if they were put 
into words the language was often evasive. 

“Ye shall know the Truth and the Truth 
shall make you free.” In this little book 
is enough of that Truth to work a great 
transformation if the world of people will 
read it and apply it to the spiritual ills of 
this day. 

The church again is giving us something 
of great value “without money and with- 
out price.” 

If millions of Americans would read it 
seriously, we would have a greater Amer- 
ica, W. B. AULL. 


OUT OF WORK 


By Dr. Charles Stelzle, Executive Director, 
Good Neighbor League, New York 


UNEMPLOYMENT is costing the govern- 
ment billions of dollars, which means that 
taxpayers must finally pay whatever the 
government disburses. Employers of labor 


-also suffer because unemployment reduces 


their profits when their plants are operated 
with a reduced force. 

But in the last analysis the man who 
suffers most is he who is unemployed— 
not only in the terms of lost wages, which 
can never be recovered—but because of 
other factors which are infinitely worse. 
He will be charged by some thoughtless or 
ignorant people with being “too lazy to 
work,” no matter how hard he may try 
to get a job. He will lose his pride of 
craft, and his skill as a workman will 
deteriorate. His relatives will begin to 
speak of him in contemptuous—or what is 
worse—in pitying tones. 

But other disasters will follow. He will 
begin to lose his self-respect, believing 
that he is a failure. He will unconsciously 
walk in a shiftless, unsteady fashion, and 
strangers on the street will look upon him 
with suspicion. Soon his health will be- 
come disordered. His morale will break 
down. He will be lured by subversive eco- 
nomic theories and systems, although he 
may know deep down in his heart that 
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they are false and fallacious. All sorts of 
temptations will face him. He will think 
of doing things which he had previously 
thought were immoral and cowardly. And 
perhaps he will be led to commit a crime. 
which will completely wreck him. 

Every man who has ever been out of a 
job knows how true this all is. And he can 
probably add other calamities which have 
not been mentioned. Then why narrate 
these unpleasant possibilities? So that the 
man who is now comfortably fixed because 
he has a job may know what may befall 
him some day if he should lose his job, and 
that therefore he should be charitable to 
the man who is already pretty nearly down 
and out. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
he do all he can—even going out of his 
way—to help place his unemployed brother 
on his feet. 

Many a man who has been down in the 
valley of unemployment, where he has 
suffered the tortures of the damned, will 
rise again to the mountain top, richer and 
stronger because of the discipline which 
has been his lot. He will himself become 
more sympathetic to others because he now 
understands. Such a man can never again 
assert his superiority over his fellows, for 
he knows full well that he may again find 
himself in the same old ditch in which he 
floundered before. He can never again say 
to himself: “That can’t happen to me.” 


ARMAMENTS’ EXPANSION 
OPPOSED 


Federal Council’s Executive Committee Sees 
War Danger Resulting From 
Congressional Action 


Tue Executive Committes of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has registered its disapproval of 
the proposed armament program as sub- 
mitted to Congress January 28. 

The statement of the inter-church body 
was made public by Roswell P. Barnes, 
Associate Secretary of the Council’s De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Goodwill. The president of the Council 
who presided at the meeting at which this 
action was taken is Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones, prominent Detroit pastor. 

In commenting on the action taken by 
the Federal Council, Dr. Barnes explained 
that the members of the Council’s Com- 
mittee had pointed to the fact that there 
had not been forthcoming from govern- 
ment sources an adequate explanation of 
the need for additional naval and air 
forces. The full text of the Council’s state- 
ment follows: 

“The Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America registers its disapproval of the 
proposed increase of naval and military 
expenditures beyond the budget already 
submitted for the fiscal year 1938-1939, as 
unwarranted by any evidence thus far 
presented and calculated in the present 
world situation to stimulate the spirit of 
fear and unrest which is the parent of 
war.” 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 8 
West 40th St., New York, issues pamphlets 
on a wide range of civic questions at ten 
cents each.—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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CONFERENCE ON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


AN «important Conference on Church 
Architecture will be held at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
Friday, March 4. There will be sessions 
morning (beginning 10.00 A. M.), after- 
noon, and evening. All sessions will be 
held in the Synod Hall on the Cathedral 
grounds, 110th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

A conference of this character is held 
annually under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciated Departments of Church Architec- 
ture of the various Protestant communions, 
with the active co-operation of The Chris- 
tian Herald, which, for a number of years, 
has earnestly promoted a program of bet- 
ter church building. Prof. Luther D. Reed, 
D.D., of the Philadelphia Seminary of the 
Lutheran Church, is the chairman of the 
organization, which includes representa- 
tives of the Canadian churches as well as 
those in the United States. Dr. E. M. 
Conover, Director of the Interdenomina- 
tional Bureau of Church Architecture, af- 
filiated with the Home Missions Council, 
New York City, is the secretary. 

The purpose of these conferences is to 
bring representative churchmen, archi- 
tects and craftsmen together and to have 
important and interesting aspects of church 
building presented and discussed. The 
conferences have been held in various cen- 
ters, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, etc., and the local 
chapters of the American Institute of 
Architects have always co-operated and 
provided worth-while exhibits of archi- 
tectural designs, models, etc. Due to eco- 
nomic conditions, the conferences in the 
past few years have been restricted to 
New York City, and the Associated De- 
partments this year again accepted the in- 
vitation of Bishop Manning and Dean 
Gates to meet at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 

The general theme of the conference will 
be “The Next Twenty Years in American 
Church Building.” Among the subjects 
and speakers will be the following: “Es- 
sential Requirements of American Church 
Building,” by Philip H. Frohman, F.A.LA., 
architect of the Washington Cathedral; 
“Building for Worship,’ by Hobart Up- 
john, former president of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects; “The Modern Religious Edu- 
cational Program and Its Requirements,” 
by Dr. Paul Vieth, Yale University; ‘‘Prac- 
tical Aspects of the Liturgical Revival,” 
by Morris Lavanoux, secretary of the 
Liturgical Arts Society; “The Pastor’s 
Leadership in Church Building,” by Dr. 
Dan Poling, pastor of Grace Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia; “The Architecture 
of Small Churches,” by B. C. Wenner, 
A.I.A., director of the School of Architec- 
ture, Drexel Institute; “Requirements of 
Drama and Pageantry,” by Walter A. Tay- 
lor, A.LA., lecturer at Columbia Univer- 
sity; “The Proposed Guild of Church 
Architects,” by Paul Maynard, editor of 
The Christian Herald. 

The evening program, beside other fea- 
tures, will include a remarkable motion 
picture demonstration by John Angel, the 
outstanding master of architectural sculp- 
ture in the country today. 
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In connection with the papers and dis- 
cussions, an extensive exhibit of architec- 
tural drawings, work of craftsmen, and 
equipment of all kinds, will be held in 
Synod Hall. Opportunity will be afforded 
between sessions for visitors to tour the 
Cathedral and see many interesting de- 
tails now under way in the completion of 
one of the greatest church buildings in 
the country. The chairman of the Asso- 
ciated Bureaus will preside at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, and Dean Gates 
of the Cathedral at the evening session. 

It is hoped that many pastors and lay- 
men interested in the general subject will 
attend the Conference. 

LutHer D. REED. 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Ted Stump Writes Concerning Films Fit 
for Patronage of Church Members 


AT THE last convention of the United 
Lutheran Church, the Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare in its report dealt with 
the social influences of moving pictures 
and recognized their power for good and 
for evil. The committee suggested that 
there might be lists of commended pic- 
tures published in THE LUTHERAN. 

Consideration was promptly given by 
THE LUTHERAN to this recommendation, but 
conditions did not prove favorable to com- 
pliance with the suggestion until the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council became the spon- 
sor of Theodore E. Stump in relation to 
analysis of moving picture industry and 
output. Mr. Stump’s first contribution 
consisted of articles which THe LuTHERAN 
received and has published. His personal 
connection with a local theatre gave him 
first-hand contacts with the business and 
with movie patrons. 

Now it is possible to publish a list of 
commended films as follows: 


“Happy Landing” Mature-Family 


“Wells Fargo” Family 
“Navy Blue and Gold” Family 
“The Hurricane” Mature 
“Submarine D-1” Family 


“Boy of the Streets” 
“Penrod and His Twin 


Mature-Family 


Brother” Family 
“Ebb Tide” Mature 
“The Firefly” Family 
“Wild Innocence” Family 
“Hitting a New High” Mature-Family 
“Tovarich” Mature 


“Yll Take Romance” 
“Thoroughbreds Don’t 


Mature-Family 


Cry” Family 
“In Old Chicago” Mature 
“The Buccaneer” Mature 
“Change of Heart” Family 
“Love and Hisses” Family 
“Rosalie” Family 


“Hollywood Hotel’ 
Especially recommended 
“Snow White and the 

Seven Dwarfs” Family 

It will be possible for THz LuTHERAN to 
continue this service provided its readers 
make use of it in their appraisal of moving 
picture films. It will help the editor of 
THe LurHeran if readers will inform him 
concerning their use of the information 
which Mr. Stump is able to provide. 


Mature-Family 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN CHINA 


LUTHERANISM IN CHINA has its ante- 
cedents in America, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Finland. Lutheran 
missions are found in Manchuria, Shan- 
tung, Honan, Hupeh, Huan, and Kuang- 
tung, in especially strong organized forms. 
Most of the larger groups have already 
organized themselves into a body called 
“The Lutheran Church in China,” consist- 
ing of Schleswig-Holstein Mission, Berlin 
Mission, Norwegian Missionary Society, 
Finnish Missionary Society, Church of 
Sweden Mission, Lutheran United Mission 
(Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica), Augustana Synod Mission, Lutheran. 
Board of Missions (Lutheran Free 
Church), American Lutheran Mission 
(United Lutheran Church in America), 
and the Danish Missionary Society. Due 
to the Manchukuo political situation, the 
Danish Missionary Society is practically 
cut off from “The Lutheran Church in 
China.” 

There are other bodies in China besides 
those above named, which are strongly or 
partly Lutheran. For instance, we find 
some affiliated with the China Inland Mis- 
sion; others, like the Missouri Synod Mis- 
sion of America, retain an absolutely un- 
affiliated existence. Both within and with- 
out “The Lutheran Church in China” there 
is hope that still more Lutheran groups 
here will be drawn more closely together. 

As to the relationship of “The Lutheran 
Church in China” to other Christian 
groups in China, there is a League of 
Christian Churches which is avowedly and 
exclusively fundamentalistic. There is a 
National Christian Council composed of 
the Church of Christ in China and various 
denominational groups. It is a constituent 
part of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil. Our Lutheran Church of China is not 
officially connected with either. But there 
will be several delegates from China who 
are Lutheran at the 1938 meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. 

The history of Lutheranism in China is 
still being written. We are looking forward 
to a still larger Chinese contribution to 
that history. This history is now being re- 
corded, too. The reader is referred to K. S. 
Latourette’s “History of Christian Missions 
in China”; “White Unto the Harvest,” pub- 
lished by the Lutheran United Mission; 
to the anniversary history published by the 
Norwegian Missionary Society in Chinese; 
and to the thirtieth anniversary history just 
published in English by the Augustana 
Synod Mission. 

The various missions have their own 
hospitals and middle schools. There is a 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Shekow, 
one hour north of Hankow by train, where 
pastors are trained. There is a project 
afoot to enlarge the work of this institu- 
tion and elevate the standard to collegiate’ 
grade. There is co-operation between mis- 
sions in exchanging students of certain 
types of training, as in Bible schools. 

The Lutheran Board of Publication has 
supplied catechisms, hymnals, Tue Lu- 
THERAN, the Lutheran Theological Quar- 
terly for the Chinese Church, and is con- 
tinually producing and distributing lit- 
erature, both originals and translations. 

—N. L. C. Education Bulletin. 
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PiIN@ID E@sES FIRST PLACE 


Letter to “‘The Lutheran” Tells Why 


“T have placed at a convenient location in the vestibule of the church 
a suitable table known as ‘The Literature Table.’ Here I display bulletins, 
pamphlets, folders, THE LUTHERAN, and all other printed matter. In my 
weekly church bulletin I call attention to these, with special mention of 
certain articles in each. For instance, the recent issue of THE LUTHERAN 
contained the 1937 report of Treasurer Miller. It showed our synod’s posi- 
tion in payment on apportionment. It was very favorable, but not as good 
as we had hoped for. I referred to this and thus created a desire on the 
part of my members to know how other parts of the church were doing. 
As a result ALL my LUTHERANS were taken at the first service. 
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“At the monthly council meeting held last night most of my council 
members were informed, from their own reading, of the treasurer’s report. 
The fact that our congregation failed to pay by $547.00 its synodical appor- 
tionment, caused the Synod to miss first place in the U. L. C. Treasurer’s 
Report. ‘Never again will this happen,’ say a number of our councilmen. 


“Copies that are not taken from the literature table are used during 
the week in visiting the institutions and homes where there are shut-ins. 


“A small ‘Church Box’ conveniently located provides an opportunity 
for those who wish to make a contribution to the cause. Our slogan is that 
of the Parish and Church School Board—Christian literature and Christian 
vine.’ 

Yours very truly, 
W.A. REISER, Pastor. 


Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, Augusta, Georgia. 
General magazines report that more than 75 per cent of the copies issued are purchased 
at the news stands from week to week. Denominational papers are not handled by newsdealers 
because the number of potential buyers of any one denomination in a community is not large enough 
to warrant the promotion of sales. 
MEMBERS WILL BUY “THE LUTHERAN” AT THE CHURCH 
TRY IT DURING LENT 
20 COPIES DURING MARCH AND APRIL FOR $5.40 


Send Your Order to “THE LUTHERAN,” 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY with its emphasis 
upon deaconess work recalls the new policy 
of the Board of Deaconess Work. The 
fulerum of this program of larger and 
wider service of the Board was exhibited 
in the inauguration service at the Balti- 
more Motherhouse in December when Dr. 
William A. Wade was installed in the 
newly created office of executive secretary 
of that Board. The installation service 
‘was in charge of Dr. W. H. Greever, sec- 
retary of U. L. C. A., who preached the 
sermon; Dr. H. D. Hoover, president of 
the Board; and Dr. Foster U. Gift, Mother- 
house pastor. 

Dr. Greever stressed the necessity of 
educating the Church to an awareness of 
the need of deaconess work, the type of 
woman needed for the work, the necessity 
of adequate support for the Motherhouse 
and the spheres of activity of Christian 
work for deaconesses. 


Statement of Policy 

Following his induction into office Dr. 
Wade, in a brief address, made the follow- 
ing statement of policy as he surveyed the 
opportunities for service in Deaconess 
Work: To present the cause of Deaconess 
Work in such a way that the Church may 
be better informed concerning the impera- 
tive needs and merits of this form of 
merciful works; to lay the cause of the 
Diaconate as a beautiful and noble form 
of life service upon the hearts of our 
brightest and best and most promising 
young women; to share the concerns and 
anxieties of the sisters in their various 
fields of service in parishes and institu- 
tions and to assist them in solving their 
problems and overcoming their difficulties; 
to promte a better understanding of the 
proper use of deaconess service on the part 
of pastors, councilmen, superintendents 
and other church administrators through- 
out our church. 


Twentieth Anniversary 


At its annual meeting January 12, St. 
Mark’s congregation observed the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Robert D. Clare. Devoid of statistics, the 
meeting became a testimonial service in 
recognition of twenty years of service of 
a very fruitful Baltimore pastorate. Happy 
fellowship, sincere testimonials and con- 
gratulatory best wishes were the order of 
felicitation to the pastor and his family. 

Letters from congregational leaders and 
fellow-ministers of the city paid tribute 
to the generous spirit and helpful friend- 
ship of St. Mark’s pastor. A letter from 
the facile pen of Mrs. Clare recalled the 
problems, achievements and kindly friend- 
ships of the years with St. Mark’s mem- 
bers and friends of Baltimore and, in a 
peculiar appeal to the hearts of all, 
breathed the courage and poise of a tri- 
umphant spirit that physical infirmity has 
not dimmed. 

The following interesting figures are 
gleaned from St. Mark’s bulletin connoting 
some of the achievements of a twenty-year 
ministry: Accessions by letter, 513; by 
adult baptism, 29; by confirmation and 
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profession of faith, 617; infant baptisms, 
313; total, 1,472. Losses by death, 261; by 
transfer, 265; otherwise, 490; total, 1,016. 
Contributions: Current expenses, $296,213; 
unusual expense, $50,063; benevolence, 
$286,419 (including an excess apportion- 
ment of $14,510); total, $632,695. 


Plans for U. L. C. A. Convention 


Following a meeting with the secretary 
of the U. L. C. A., Dr. W. H. Greever, the 
local committee for the entertainment of 
the U. L. C. A. Biennial Convention in 
Baltimore, next October 5 to 12, has been 
expanded in personnel, and plans have 
been initiated for the convention which 
will be held in the Convention Hall of the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

All pastors in the Baltimore and Wash- 
ington area who wish to have guest 
preachers from the convention in their pul- 
pits Sunday, October 9, are urged to sub- 
mit their request to Dr. James Oosterling, 
509 Park Avenue. All pulpit supplies for 
that Sunday must be cleared through Dr. 
Oosterling to avoid confusion. 


Twentieth Anniversary Appeal 


The twentieth Anniversary Appeal has 
gotten under way in Baltimore. “The 
Thunder of the Sea” has been well re- 
ceived in all Baltimore parishes. Dr. Henry 
Pflum, president of the Board of American 
Missions, and Dr. Edwin Moll were the 
speakers at the rally of Baltimore Lu- 
therans at St. Mark’s Church February 2. 
A combined choir of sixty voices sang. 


Meeting of Hebrew Mission 


The annual meeting of the Salem He- 
brew Lutheran Mission was held in Refor- 
mation Church, Dr. J. Luther Hoffman pas- 
tor, February 1. Dr. Amos J. Traver de- 
livered the address of the evening. 

Missionary Henry Einspruch, D.D., in 
his annual report recorded 6,862 contacts 
made through meetings, visitations, and 
conferences; 79,337 pieces of literature in- 
cluding Bibles, hymnals, and Mediator, 
were sold and circulated; the cause was 
presented fifty-nine times before churches, 
missionary societies, and Sunday schools. 

Dr. Einspruch reported that the publica- 
tion of the Yiddish New Testament under 
the Lewis J. and Harriet S. Lederer New 
Testament Foundation is still in the proof- 
reading stage. The following excerpt from 
a letter from an intelligent Christian Jew 
of Warsaw, Poland, expresses appreciation 
for the scholarly achievement of this new 
Yiddish translation: 

“I may as well confess that before I 
began to read your Matthew I was an- 
imated by a certain reserve towards this 
new effort. I thought to myself: What can 
a so-called Americanized Jew of Baltimore 
innovate in undertaking the translation of 
so responsible a work, especially into Yid- 
dish, a language on which everybody 
among us passes as an authority, having 
either something to say or to add—but no 
sooner had I gone through the first few 
chapters of your translation than to my 
great and pleasurable surprise I was forced 
to change my view. 

“In this I do not merely wish to com- 
pliment you, but brotherly to press your 
hand and to say to you in my name and 
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in the name of all the Jewish Christians 
in Poland: We hail your labor; you have 
now given us the Gospel in a translation 
of which we will no longer have to be 
ashamed: May you be blessed of the Mes- 
siah-Jesus with patience in your laborious 
and responsible task to the glory of God 
and the good of our nation.” 


MESSAGE FROM MICHIGAN 
By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


Derrorr was the honored host for the | 


annual meeting of the commissioners of 
the National Lutheran Council January 26 
and 27. An account of their meetings has 
appeared in THe LUTHERAN, so we need 
mention only the great benefit to Lu- 
therans of Detroit and vicinity who were 
permitted a larger view of the harmonious 
and co-operative efforts of the eight Lu- 
theran bodies represented on the Council. 
Meetings of the commissioners were held in 
the Detroit-Leland Hotel, and the public 
was permitted to attend. 

In honor of the commissioners a ban- 
quet was held in Salem American Lu- 
theran Church on the evening of January 
26. Some four hundred Lutherans of the 
city were present to hear Ellis B. Burgess, 
D.D., president of the National Lutheran 
Council, speak on the subject, “These Up- 
and-Coming Lutherans.” In a masterful 
and interesting address Dr. Burgess re- 
ferred to the place of Lutherans in his- 
tory and their increasing responsibility 
now and in the future. He noted the dam- 
aging effect of the “language wars” in 
dispersing Lutheranism, and made an im- 
passioned and eloquent plea for a united 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The Rev. Norman A. Menter, pastor of 
Salem Church, was toastmaster. The pro- 
gram included the introduction of the com- 
missioners by Ralph H. Long, D.D., execu- 
tive secretary of the Council; greetings 
from the Hon. George A. Schroeder, Lu- 
theran Speaker of the Michigan House of 
Representatives; and a number of com- 
positions beautifully sung by the Lutheran 
Charities a Cappella Choir under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kenneth Jewell. 


Benevolence 


While we are speaking of accomplish- 
ments, Michigan Synod is indeed gratified 
to note the splendid improvement in 
benevolent offerings for the year 1937. 
Michigan ranks seventh in the payment 
of apportionment with an average of $1.98 
per capita. In 1937 the synod paid 72 per 
cent of its apportionment as compared 
with 65 per cent in 1936. $13,631.09 was 
paid on apportionment and $1,550.17 for 
special benevolence last year. Under the 
guidance of the Rev. H. E. Schildroth as 
president, the congregations of synod have 
increased their benevolent offerings each 
year. Two more congregations paid their 
apportionment in full this year and an- 
other, Augsburg, Detroit, is not included 
simply because the treasurer failed to send 
the money. 

Congregations with a perfect record de- 
serve special commendation. They are: 
Trinity, Ann Arbor, the Rev. H. O. Yoder 
pastor; Bethel, Detroit, the Rev. H. E. 


» special purposes. 
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Schildroth pastor; Olivet, Detroit, the Rev. 
'V. E. Kotter pastor; Reformation, Detroit, 
the Rev. C. F. Stickles pastor; Resurrec- 


¥ tion, Detroit, the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


? pastor; St. Paul’s, Detroit, the Rev. George 
“Martin pastor; Unity, Detroit, the Rev. 
S. L. Boger pastor; Immanuel, Jackson, the 
Rev. H. N. Thompson pastor; and Re- 
deemer, Lansing, the Rev. A. C. Larsen 
pastor. Of this number four are mission 
congregations. 

The nine congregations which paid in 
full contributed.a total of 38 per cent of 
‘the apportionment and 44 per cent of the 
special benevolence. Twenty-one congre- 
' gations contributed the remainder. 

Two non-synodical congregations made 
contributions, partially balancing the two 
which failed to pay anything. The eleven 
which paid in full (including non-syn- 
| odical) paid $5,343.98,—but the deficit of 
_ the remaning nineteen congregations ex- 
ceeds this total by $632.91. It is gratifying 
» to.note that only eight congregations paid 
less than half their apportionment this 
' year. But why should that 38 per cent 
-remain unpaid? Of interest also is the 


» fact that those churches making substan- 


), tial payments on apportionment also con- 
) tributed more for Specials. Some say this 


» should be so, that apportionment should 


| be paid before contributions are made for 
However, $1,145.66 of 
this amount in 1937 was for flood relief, 
which was a necessary special appeal. 
‘Other specials, therefore, add to the com- 
paratively small sum of $404.51 for thirty 
congregations. Figures may seem as dead 
as some of the congregations which fail 
to give for benevolence, but they are a 
challenge to every member of the Church 
to give unselfishly for others. 


Pontiac Builds 


One of the desperate needs of the Church 
» is new buildings for mission congregations. 
_ Ascension Lutheran Church, Pontiac, the 
Rev. Ewald G. Berger pastor, realized the 
need, accepted the challenge, and with the 
approval of the Board of American Mis- 
sions began a new building which is to be 
completed by Easter. The ground-break- 
ing ceremony was held Sunday morning, 
_ January 16, in charge of the pastor, with 
Mr. Herman Johns, a charter member and 
also the oldest member of the congrega- 
_ tion, representing the laity. The new 
chapel is being erected in front of the 
present building, which will be used ex- 
clusively as a parish house in the future. 
The new structure will be of colonial type 
with brick veneer to the first floor level. 

The church in Pontiac was organized 
June 20, 1926, and has been served by five 
pastors. The present pastor began his 
work in the congregation September 1, 


1934. 
Here and There 


Wittenberg alumni in Detroit, after a 
period of hibernation of several years, 
finally stirred in revival and gathered for 
a banquet January 27. Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss, president of Wittenberg College, 
was attending the meetings of the National 
Lutheran Council and graciously consented 
to remain as the speaker of the evening. 
The banquet was held in the Y. M. C. A. 
with forty-three Wittenbergers and friends 
in attendance. Dr. Tulloss spoke informally 
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and then showed college movies. The Rev. 
C. F. Stickles, pastor of Reformation 
Church, Detroit, was elected president of 
the association with instructions to be an 
active president. With seventy-seven Wit- 
tenbergers in Detroit and vicinity, there 
should be a strong alumni association 
serving the college. 


Augsburg Lutheran Church, Detroit, the 
Fev. John Schmidt pastor, has resumed 
Sunday evening services. The pastor uses 
his sermons as a means for adult instruc- 
tion. This congregation also has a weekly 
Bible study period. Pastor Schmidt re- 
cently published a book of sermons en- 
titled, “The Cross Destroys.” 


In the annual report for Bethel, Detroit, 
the Rev. H. E. Schildroth pastor, we note 
that approximately $1,200 more was laid 
on the altar in 1937 as compared with the 
previous year. The apportionment was 
paid in full and $2,238.48 was given for 
benevolence in addition to a considerable 
debt reduction. All this was done without 
the use of any questionable means verging 
on gambling and selling. Is the Board of 
American Missions too “conservative” when 
it refuses to permit the raising of funds by 
questionable means? Here is one congre- 
gation—and there are others—which 
proves in practice that God needs no ques- 
tionable funds in order to bless honest 
Christian efforts. 


The Rev. Paul E. Schoenemann was 
called as pastor of First English Lutheran 
Church, South Haven, and began his work 
there February 1. He succeeds the Rev. 
Carl Sorensen. 


Following the severe blizzard which 
isolated some communities in the upper 
reaches of the State of Michigan last 
week, the weather has become so warm 
that we almost rival sunny California. 
We know this spring weather is but a 
passing fancy and it will be three or four 
months before we can use the vacation 
excuses for religious inactivity. We sin- 
cerely hope and pray that during the im- 
portant season of Lent the Holy Spirit 
will enter the hearts of all our people that 
the faithfulness of Lent and Easter may 
continue throughout the year. 


JAPAN TODAY 
(Continued from page 2) 


preciation of the old gods of Japan. But 
that, and what it means to Christian 
schools and other phases of mission work, 
rests with Japan tomorrow. 

Today in moving picture houses, theatres 
and all public places it is natural that 
propaganda should be thorough and em- 
phatic. We have only to remind ourselves 
of the sentiment and enthusiasm worked 
up in our country during the days of the 
World War to understand the reasons and 
necessity for such publicity. War movies 
from any and all countries are the order 
of the day on the Japanese screen. Pre- 
ceding the feature film an hour or two of 
war news pictures are shown. 
Japan is victorious, the flag of the Rising 
Sun flies above ruins and defeated foes. 
But always, too, the fact that this is a 
holy war, that Japan is fighting for the 
peace of the Orient, to fulfill her mission, 


Always . 
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to help China, to lead the world to per- 
manent peace, is emphasized. 

These facts also are prominent in the 
popular songs of today which ring in our 
ears day and night, are taught in schools, 
put on victrola records, played by bands 
and orchestras and hummed by the whole 
country. The most beautiful and popular 
one tells first of the beautiful natural 
scenery of the beloved land, then the 
divine imperial rulers, and then the valor 
of the victorious troops. This is illustrated 
by exquisite pictures thrown on the screen 
of all the large theatres in Japan today, 
and is the most appealing publicity. 


The Japanese Attitude 


There is no doubt that the people of 
Japan today look upon this conflict as a 
holy war. Whether tradition and racial 
loyalty alone would have produced this 
unanimity of sentiment without the very 
modern and thorough propaganda, we can- 
not tell. But to an outsider, at least, there 
never was or could be a people more 
united and earnest in what they consider 
a great and righteous cause. 

The foreigner, or Westerner (in which 
class of course the missionary belongs), 
goes and comes calmly, and carries on his 
daily tasks unmolested as usual. Yet he 
now and then asks himself if he is not 
living in a dream. The people everywhere 
are so kind, so courteous, so seemingly 
unmoved and normal. Yet we have only 
to pick up a newspaper or go to a movie 
to realize that these people who form this 
nation are engaged in a life and death 
conflict in a neighboring land. Signs of 
mourning appear on house after house. 
But it is always victorious mourning. To 
the Japanese, war heroes who die in bat- 
tle are gods. In many homes there is want 
and cold. But nothing but smiles appear 
on the faces of those who suffer at home 
because those who support them are fight- 
ing abroad. 

The whole country unites in the support 
of the soldier’s family. Even the uniform 
and the sword of those who go are bought 
by the family or by the contributions of 
friends. If the father of a student is called, 
all fees for tuition are cancelled. The 
school helps in this way, so that no one 
may lose his or her education because of 
war. The members of the faculty or mem- 
bers of a business firm from which a man 
goes, join together to contribute the sword 
or other equipment, and also unite in reg- 
ular contributions to the family during 
his absence. If a man leaves from our 
street, we, together with all the neighbors, 
are asked to unite in a contribution for a 
part of the needed equipment, and also 
for a money gift to his household. In the 
country the villagers join for anyone who 
goes from their midst. Many are hard 
pressed, but we hear no complaints. Whole 
villages walk many miles to shrines and 
then to stations to encourage the depart- 
ing warrior with their shouts of “Banzai.” 

Japan today, although Japan at war, 
presents to the world the same calm, in- 
scrutable, dignified and orderly smile that 
‘will forever continue to puzzle the West. 
She still sweeps her clean sand gardens, 
trims her pine trees, views her spring 
flowers, and prays at her picturesque 
temples, assured under the care of her 
benign rulers, in her beautiful homeland. 
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SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 


By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


Christ Church, Lewisburg, the Rev. 
V. D. Naugle pastor, has begun the pub- 
lication of a small monthly church paper, 
entitled Our Church News Letter. The 
pastor has requested the members of 
Christ Church to make suggestions of texts 
and themes upon which they would like to 
hear sermons preached. An annual Year 
Book will be published containing finan- 
cial reports, together with the member- 
ship roll of the congregation and the in- 
dividual contributions of the members in- 
dicated in three columns, namely, current 
expenses, benevolence, and building fund. 

In reviewing the achievements of 1937, 
some of the facts mentioned by Pastor 
Naugle are: Eighty-seven members were 
added to the congregation; fourteen chil- 
dren were added to the child member- 
ship of the congregation, when their 
parents were received as members, and 
twenty-five children were baptized dur- 
ing the year. $1,600 was paid on the 
church’s indebtedness and a total of $2,224 
contributed toward benevolent causes, ap- 
portioned and unapportioned, and $950 was 
spent for permanent equipment. 


The Rev. James H. Goss, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lewistown, has been voted 
an increase of $500 in salary. This speaks 
well of Pastor Goss’ work and the appre- 
ciation of his people, coming at a time of 
so-called business recession. 


The Rev. R. L. McNally has resigned as 
pastor of Grace Church, Sunbury, and at 
present is engaged in other employment. 


The Rev. John Whetstone, graduated 
from Gettysburg Seminary last spring and 
a licentiate of the West Pennsylvania 
Synod, has been called to the Reedsville 
Church, and began work in this field Feb- 
ruary 1. 


The Rev. Carroll Rudisill, who had 
served as pastor at Osterburg in the 
Alleghany Synod, has been called to serve 
the Turbotville Charge of the Susquehanna 
Synod. 


The Rev. Arthur Yeagy, who for some 
months has been the assistant pastor of 
Zion Church, Sunbury, has been called to 
the Sugar Valley Parish, which has been 
vacant since the Rev. Irvin E. Heckman 
resigned the pastorate to accept a call 
from the Kratzerville Parish. 


The four churches of the Union Parish 
have voted to make needed improvements 
to their parsonage in preparation for their 
newly called pastor, the Rev. Robert R. 
Clark, a senior in the Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg. He will occupy the 
parsonage shortly after his graduation 
from the seminary in the spring. 

The representatives of the four synods 
to be merged at the time of their spring 
conventions met in Zion Church, Harris- 
burg, February 15, to complete their final 
report to be made to their respective 
synods. According to reports, there is 
agreement on all points and it will now 
be only a matter of time until the Alle- 
ghany, Susquehanna, East and West Penn- 
sylvania Synods will be one body. 
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The Rev. Marlin L. Enders, pastor of 
the Nescopeck Parish, has been called to 
serve Grace Church, Shamokin. 


The Lutheran Church at Richfield re- 
cently purchased 100 copies of the Parish 
Hymnal for use in the Sunday school. 


St. John’s Church, Mt. Pleasant Mills, 
the Rev. Luther L. Lengle pastor, recently 
made extensive improvements and repairs 
to the church plant. The basement was 
excavated for a church school room, a 
fully equipped kitchen was installed, a 
steam heating plant, etc. In making the 
repairs, it was found that the floor of the 
auditorium had rotted, also the beams and 
joists. These were replaced with new 
lumber and everything put in first-class 
condition. A new chancel was equipped 
by the DeLong Furniture Company at a 
cost of $1,400. The chancel and equipment 
is of oak in natural finish. The altar, pul- 
pit, lectern, and reredos have been care- 
fully designed and give a beautiful and 
churchly appearance. The total cost of the 
repairs was more than $6,000 and was paid 
in full. 


In Special Session 


The Susquehanna Synod recently met 
in special session in Trinity Church, Sun- 
bury, the Rev. J. M. Janson pastor. The 
talking moving picture, “The Thunder of 
the Sea,” was shown and the Rev. Alfred 
R. Naus, Camden, N. J., representing the 
Board of American Missions, explained the 
details of the Anniversary Appeal. A 
number of synodical matters were set- 
tled, and following the dinner served by 
the ladies of Trinity Church, the picture 
was shown. After this a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of synod was held. 
It was the opinion of most of the laymen 
and ministers present that the showing of 
the moving picture in our churches will 
disseminate the kind of information our 
people need in order to have a larger con- 
ception of the work our Church is doing. 


The Danville Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania recently held an 
Evangelistic Rally in St. Luke’s Church, 
Sunbury, the Rev. L. F. Duerr pastor. The 
Anniversary Appeal plans were explained 
by the Rev. C. F. Yaeger, a representative 
of the United Lutheran Church. This con- 
ference will conduct a Lenten Retreat in 
St. Luke’s Church, Sunbury, February 28. 
Walter C. Beck, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Selinsgrove, will deliver the 
sermon. 


St. Peter’s Church, Freeburg, the Rev. 
L. L. Lengle pastor, has organized a Junior 
Choir of sixteen voices under the direction 
of Mrs. Edwin H. Gheer. Freeburg is a 
town which has an enviable reputation as 
a musical center. At one time it boasted 
of a Music Academy which was attended 
by music lovers from a wide area. Al- 
though the academy has been out of ex- 
istence for some years, the citizens have 
not lost their knowledge or love of music. 
The small village has musicians who would 
be a credit to any community. 


The Susquehanna Lutheran Motet Choir 
has just returned from a tour in which 
they delighted audiences everywhere they 
appeared. In all they were heard by 18,000 
persons, most of whom paid admissions. 
Two nation-wide broadcasts were given 
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which brought many congratulatory let- | 
The | 


ters to the choir from music lovers. 
home concert was given in the Susque- 
hanna University Chapel, February 8. 
Prof. Frederick C. Stevens is the director 


of this splendid organization, and Dr. Paul | 


J. Ovrebo is the business manager. 


“I HAVE NOT FOUND SO 
GREAT FAITH...” 


An Experience at Rocky Boy Indian Agency, | 


Montana, by the Rev. Walter H. 
Moeller, Hays, Kan. 


THE HOUSE didn’t amount to much. Just | 
a little frame shack. It had never known | 
the luxury of paint, or its way of con- | 
cealing blemishes, like the smile of a 
hypocrite. And yet the bare boards seemed | 


to stand out unashamed. Yes, and proud, 
too. 


For what house is there that takes no | 
air of dignity and pride when someone ~ 
loves it? And what frame, however bare, © 
that can hide the depth of a love and a | 
faith that worked there? In that flat two- © 
room home at the foot of a hill, lived Joe | 


Big Sky. 


When Joe saw our car turn off the road | 
into his field, he fled into the house. In © 
a moment we saw his arm reach out the § 


rear door and set the slop jar out the back. 


A moment later he stood at the door. Tall 
and straight and strong, he pushed the © 


door open and said, “Come in.” 

Some people say the government pam- 
pers and spoils the Indians. So Ill tell you 
how Joe Big Sky was spoiled. His front 
room had a table, a stove, and a shelf in 
it. And that was all. 


keep us in this room long. 


In the second room—a chest, two chairs — 
and a bed. And that, too, was all. All, for — 
a home. All, for a hospital. All, for—well, 
all for a world apart! And thus are the — 


Indians pampered and spoiled. And here 


in this room I found that faith which is_ 


far greater than most of us can display. 


For there on the bed, on the broken © 
down springs, knotted and shrunken with — 


disease, lay Joe’s wife. Peering through 
the one eye that remained, uncertainly, 
she lifted a crooked hand of welcome. And 
we sat down where we could find a place. 

Eight long years before the medical doc- 


Naked boards on — 
top, sides and beneath. But Joe didn’t 


e 
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tor said she could not live very much ~ 
longer. There was no hope. And then he ~ 


closed his bag and went away. And wiped 
the thought of her clean from his mind. 
Six years passed. Again routine brought 
the man of medicine to the door of Joe’s 
home. He looked in and exclaimed, “What, 
is she still alive?” The man of faith re- 
plied, “Yes, I got medicine!” Thinking 
some other doctor had interfered, “Where 


did you get medicine?” And Joe Big Sky 


leveled his sharp eyes and snapped his 
back straight as an arrow. His lips clamped 
shut and one long stiff finger pointed to 
the sky. That was all. 

As though it were the sharp report of 
the signal gun, his low grunt sent the doc- 
tor hurriedly out the door. And the man 
of faith was bewildered that his story 
seemed so odd. And so unexpected. 

When we were seated, Joe opened the 
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nest and took out a Bible and a song book 
1 the Cree language. And the whimper- 
ig soul on the bed tried to follow the 
eading, and went arm in arm with us in 
ae Lord’s Prayer, up to the Throne of 
race. 

Then we sang. Joe in Cree and we in 
nglish. More properly I should say, Joe 
ing and we followed as well as we could. 
-learly and true to tone he led. “Jesus 
teep Me Near the Cross.” And from the 
ed only small sounds came, but a big 
‘ith worked mightily. And it rose as the 
‘dor of incense to God. 

In a flat, bare, boarded shack. Hard and 
‘ot in summer, coarse and cold in win- 
er. But someone had planted a faith 
jiere and God had made it grow. Listen- 
sg, perhaps God said again, “I have not 
yund so great faith .. .” 


WEST COAST SOUL- 
WINNING 


“he New Preaching and Teaching ‘‘Mission’” 
Conducted by Dr. A. Pohlman Described 
} By Pastor Paul Kunzmann 


PREACHING is not new. Wherever there 
yave been congregations there has been 
“reaching. The Word has been expounded 
ind applied. Souls have been awakened 
md led to see and acknowledge Jesus as 
aeir Saviour. 

Nor is teaching a new thing under the 
‘un. Long before the Saviour’s day it was 
uracticed. Someone has said that Job and 
sis friends were members of an ancient 
aculty. In the formative period of our 
sation’s history besidé the church stood 
ae school house. And today the teaching 
“sgency of the church, in its Sunday schools 
nd other organizations, is bringing much 
aluable information to our people. 

But neither our preaching nor our 
jeaching has produced the results hoped 
‘or. We have failed, in many instances, in 
1otivating our people for work in the 
tingdom. The preaching has been Scrip- 
‘1iral; we have held fast to the Word; we 
ave expounded the doctrines of the 
‘‘hurch; but we have not been as success- 
}ul as we desired in producing action. We 
‘ave “impressed” hearers with the truths 
~£ Law and Gospel; but they have not so 
reely “expressed” those truths in daily 
' ontacts. 


Disciples Sought Teaching 


Doubtless the disciples of Jesus knew 
vhat prayer was. They had both seen and 
veard the Lord pray. They knew John 
he Baptist as a praying man. But evi- 
ently they had had little experience in 
wrayer. They desired to pray. And so 
hey came to Jesus with the request, “Lord, 
each us to pray.” They wanted to know 
ow to pray. 

So there are many of our people who 
} vant to know how to work in the King- 
‘tom. We hold Sunday school institutes 
or our teachers, conventions for our 
_ueagues, Brotherhoods, Missionary So- 
ieties and other organizations; we even 
iave teacher training classes. But we have 
'10t taught our people to do the chief thing 
‘he Church is commissioned to do; that is, 
o win others for Christ and the Church. 
Ne have talked about it, preached about 
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it, written about it. But not many have 
sat down with a group of their people and 
taught them how to win another for the 
Lord. Even our theological seminaries of 
a generation and less ago, gave their stu- 
dents little instruction in this important 
field of knowledge. 

As a hopeful sign for the future we note 
that the Church is awakening to an ap- 
preciation of this problem and is seeking 
its solution. The Pacific Synod has been 
pioneering in this field for the past year. 
In the early winter of 1937, under the 
directions of synod’s Committee on Evan- 
gelism, the Rev. Dr. August Pohlman, 
chairman of the Committee on Evangelism 
of the U. L. C. A., visited a number of our 
congregations. He preached evangelistic 
sermons. And though our pastors and peo- 
ple were greatly helped thereby, it was 
still a preaching mission. 


Week by Week in Congregations 


This year, at the request of the synodical 
Committee on Evangelism, the Pacific 
Synod called Dr. Pohlman again to visit 
our congregations. By the time this is in 
print, he will have spent a week in all 
but one of our parishes. (He could not 
reach Juneau, Alaska, because of the great 
expense of travel.) His purpose was to 
make his hearers “willing” to seek the 
unchurched. His messages have been well 
received and are producing results. 

But this year, beginning in September, 
we wanted him to teach how to reach the 
unchurched. At the close of every service, 
his hearers were asked to remain for a 
teaching period. His textbook is Dr. Silas 
D. Daugherty’s book, “Soul Winning.” 

In addition, all pastors have been asked 
to enroll as many of their members and 
leaders as possible in classes for the study 
of personal work. Additional helps have 
been sent to all of them. And all have 
gotten copies of “The Multiplication of 
Usable Personalities’ published by the 
Board of American Missions. Where these 
classes have been organized, members have 
appreciated them. They are glad to be 
told how to approach others with the most 
important invitation one can give another. 

In the writer’s congregation a group of 
from fifteen to twenty meet each Tuesday 
evening at seven o'clock. Following a 
short discussion, reports of the previous 
week’s work are heard. New assignments 
of persons to be visited are made, and by 
7.45 they are on their way to make their 
visits. The assignment cards, with the 
written reports, are given to the pastor at 
the close of service on Sunday so that he 
may prepare them for redistribution the 
following Tuesday. During the month of 
January, seven ‘adults, six by letter and 
one by confirmation, became members of 
the congregation and a child of one of the 
couples is to be baptized soon. And as we 
write on the first day of February, we 
have four additional applications for mem- 
bership on hand. 

Our people appreciate the information 
given them. And they appreciate as much 
the opportunity of putting it into practice. 
The Lutheran Church has witnessed for 
Christ in pulpit and press largely through 
its pastors, and quietly in the lives of its 
members. It is a hopeful sign for the pres- 
ent and future that the lay members of 
our congregations are being enlisted for 
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personal work, and that this is part of 
“The Whole Program of the Whole 
Church.” The “going” Church will be a 
live and growing Church. 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Frederick, Md., is celebrating its two hun- 
dredth anniversary this year. The year 
for celebration was selected after consul- 
tation with the Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz of 
Gettysburg Seminary, who is writing an 
extensive history of the church. 

A petition to the Colonial authorities in 
January 1739 asks permission on the part 
of the English residents of the county to 
organize a church “like that of the Ger- 
man Lutherans.” While Lutheran services 
certainly were held in the county before 
this date, 1738 is the first date for which 
definite evidence has been found. 

The entire year is being devoted to the 
celebration with events on the program 
scattered through the year. In January a 
reception was held. On various Sundays 
ministerial sons of the church will preach. 
The synod, Brotherhood and Luther 
League will be entertained. An exhibit 
of historic interest is being assembled. A 
pageant specially written for the occasion 
will present the outstanding events of the 
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church’s history. The permanent history 
written by Dr. Wentz will be published. 
In the fall a congregational dinner will be 
held, a county-wide service of Thanks- 
giving and a drive for the clearing of a 
debt of $8,000. 

One of the most precious possessions is 
the first Church Book, in which the con- 
stitution is written in English in the hand 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The first 
annual meetings of the Maryland Synod 
and of the General Synod were held in 
the old church, the greater part of which 
is still standing and incorporated into the 
present buildings. The slogan for the year 
is: “Two hundred years’ preparation for 
service today.” The pastors are Amos 
John Traver, D.D., and the Rev. Paul H. 
Gleichman. 


120TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Matthew’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Has Worthy Record 


St. MarrHew’s Lutheran Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the second oldest Eng- 
lish-speaking congregation in the city and 
one of the mother churches of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod, observed her one 
hundred twentieth anniversary January 23 
to 30. Six events during these dates in- 
terested large congregations of members 
and former members. 

Sunday morning, January 23, the speaker 
was Frederick J. Baum, D.D., pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Dr. 
Baum is a son of the congregation and 
youngest son of William M. Baum, D.D., 
beloved pastor of St. Matthew’s for twenty- 
eight years. His message was filled with 
reminiscences of his boyhood years in the 
parsonage and church, practical wisdom 
from his mature ministry and a plea for 
the congregation to remain true to the 
ideals of its founders. In the evening 
Youth Night was observed with Mr. 
Charles Drain, superintendent of the 
Young People’s Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Christian Endeavor, speaking on 
“The Brotherhood of Burning Hearts.” A 
feature was music by the Royal Trum- 
peters. 

Preliminary to the anniversary, a finan- 
cial effort to reduce the accumulated in- 
debtedness from depression years was suc- 


ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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cessfully accomplished, the sum of $3,550 
being paid, and the church being cleared 
of debt, as it had been through the years. 

The Banquet and Homecoming was held 
at a local caterer’s, Tuesday, January 25, | 
and was a gala event of fellowship and 
sociability. The speaker for the evening 
was another distinguished son of the con- 
gregation, G. Arthur Fry, D.D., pastor of |} 
St. Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. It was © 
good to have Dr. Fry return for this im- 
portant occasion. The greetings of the © 
synod were brought by Calvin P. Swank, 
D.D., Missionary Superintendent. William 
J. Miller, Jr., D.D., the Rev. Charles G. 
Bauer, and Mrs. Edwin Heyl Delk for her 
husband, Edwin Heyl Delk, D.D., were 
heard as sons of the congregation. Letters 
from remaining sons not present, and | 
church officials, with group-singing brought | 
the evening to a close. 

Musical Night, Januar y 27, the Mote 
Choir of Susquehanna University sang a 
concert of sacred music. A large and ap- 
preciative audience heard these singers. 

January 30, the speaker of the morning 
was Prof. Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., 
of Gettysburg Seminary. His message was 
an inspiring presentation of the history of 
the church, with its challenge for the 
future, under the theme, “The Church 
Moves On.” Not the least interesting was 
the closing event, a Missionary Centennial 
of the local women’s organization. Mrs. 
Virgil B. Séase of New Brunswick, N. J., 
a member of the Educational Department, 
Women’s Missionary Society, spoke on 
“Missions Today.” A historic sketch was 
read by Mrs. Rob Roy Peery, and a pag- 
eant by the Young Women’s Missionary 
Society concluded the program. 


The church was founded January 26, 
1818. Only two church buildings have 
been used by the congregation. After the 
early years, long pastorates were the rule. 
For a period of eighty years only three 
pastors served the church. From 1850 
until 1930 marked the years of Dr. E. W. 
Hutter, Dr. William M. Baum and Dr. 
Edwin Heyl Delk. St. Matthew’s pastors 
have been men of prominence and in- 
fluence, leaders in thought and action. Two 
deaconesses have served in the congrega- 
tion. Sister Sarah Anthony, 1908-1913, and 
Sister Mildred Bingaman who this fall 
rounds out a quarter century of loving 
service. 

Five churches have been established 
from her congregational life. They are St. 
Mark’s, St. Luke’s, St. Peter’s, Grace and 
Messiah. Thus she has rendered just ac- 
count of her stewardship in the establish-— 
ment of the Kingdom. In missionary en- 
deavor much has been done both at home 
and abroad. In the foreign fields objectives 
have been supported in India, Africa, 
China and Japan. The Kobe field in Japan 
is the congregational missionary objective 
today. ; ia 

Of the thirteen ministerial sons—a fine 
record for any church—seven are yet liv- 
ing: Edwin Heyl Delk, William O. Ibach, 
Frederick J. Baum, William J. Miller, Jr., 
G. Arthur Fry, Curtis E. Kuhnert, and 
Charles G. Bauer. Dr. Delk, pastor from — 
1902 until 1930, is the only pastor emeritus 
and is much beloved by a grateful people. 
Dr. T. Benton Peery is the eighth pastor, 
his pastorate beginning October 1930. 
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_ NEW CHURCH HOUSE 


% Mark’s Congregation, Mechanicsburg, 
», one of the outlying congregations of 
2 Ministerium of Pennsylvania, on Sun- 
% y afternoon, January 16, dedicated its 
‘w Church House adjoining the rear of 
2 church. 

‘The speaker for the occasion was the 
yov. Charles K. Fegley, pastor of the 
aurch of the Good Shepherd, Wee- 
ywken, N. J., and son of the late Dr. 


"ty-two years. Pastor Fegley used as his 
yxt I Cor. 10: 31, “Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” In his address 
ye speaker told of the new situations 
Jnich the church must face in a changing 
»orld. In order to steer its course aright, 
“e church today must decide all things 
cording to the Christian spirit of love 
vid freedom as illustrated by St. Paul to 
He Corinthians when that congregation 
‘yiced new problems. 
) Brief greetings to the congregation were 
‘}xtended by the Rey. I. W. Moyer, vice- 
}vesident of the Mechanicsburg Ministerial 
‘ssociation. The service of dedication was 
»nducted by the pastor, the Rev. Richard 
,. Garnet. 
| During the past year the church Bhool 
~? St. Mark’s has been steadily growing, 
aking imperative the provision for ex- 
vansion. For over sixty years the church 
«shool has been meeting in the sanctuary. 
the new building will house the primary 
‘spartment. It is 52 feet by 26 feet, and 
an be divided into three rooms by canvas 
oller curtains. The building will also be 
“sed to care for the social program of the 
ongregation. 
| Mr. Victor L. C. Hasskarl, a member 
‘f the congregation and son of a Lutheran 
ergyman, designed and supervised the 
pcection of the new structure. The com- 
‘leted cost is approximately $3,500 and is 
sing financed by using a part of the con- 
rregation’s endowments. An _ additional 
‘mount was also appropriated to repaint 
ie interior and exterior of the church and 
epair the roof. The renovation of the old 
gilding is now in process of completion. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Wade H. Koons, pastor of 
,‘hrist Church, Euclid, Ohio, has resigned 
'> accept a call to the Church of the 
/.scension at Snyder, a suburb of Buffalo, 
Ph, Y 

In the death of Mr. Charles Wascher of 
'rackville, Pa., the community has lost 
1e type of citizen that it can ill afford to 
yse. The Lutheran Church, and Zion Lu- 
/aeran Church in particular, of which he 
vas a member, has lost another member 
'f a family that has carried on faithfully 
“1 behalf of Zion since the beginning of 
ane church in this community. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Freeport, L. I., N. Y., the Rev. David 
-xoodwin Jaxheimer pastor. 

The story of a congregation heavily in- 
_ebted at the outset of the depression, 
»rhose members’ financial ability to sus- 
ain their church obligations was substan- 


N. Fegley, who served St. Mark’s for: 
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tially impaired or annihilated, but which 
stuck heroically to its job of feeding the 
sheep, trusting implicitly in God to see 
the matter through, threatened with fore- 
closure, and then at last being able to 
balance its budget—that is the story of this 
congregation. In many places, doubtless, 
this story has been duplicated. 

At the annual meeting in January the 
pastor was able to report the best year in 
recent years. Seventy-five new members 
were added to the roll, and forty-six chil- 
dren were received by baptism. All finan- 
cial obligations were met in 1937, and the 
treasurer reported a balance in the treas- 
ury. Total expenditures for the year were 
$14,553, of which $2,257 was for benevolent 
causes, including the payment of the con- 
gregation’s pledge to the synod and the 
United Lutheran Church. The congrega- 
tion increased its pledge to synod for 1938. 

The church has had one treasurer for all 
but a few years of its life. On the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service the 
congregation last June honored him with 
a set of resolutions and a purse, and at 
the recent meeting created the office of 
honorary deacon and elected him to that 
office. His name is John Henry Mahnken. 

The Sunday school, in addition to sup- 
porting one foreign mission project and 
two home mission projects, has initiated 
and carried on successfully for five years 
a branch Sunday school in a neighboring 
village. The school has grown from seven- 
teen members to an enrollment of 178. The 
main school has also extended its time 
to one and one-half hours on Sundays, 
and provides a service in the church for 
its pupils over nine years of age. 


Miamisburg, Ohio. The First Lutheran 
Church has had a very good year through- 
out 1937. The apportionment was paid in 
full, special gifts were made to the For- 
eign Mission Board, Mulberry Home, Iron 
Mountain School, Inner Mission League of 
Dayton, and Flood Relief Fund; together 
with the four missionary societies more 
than $700 was paid above apportionment. 

There were fifty per cent more baptisms 
and thirty-two per cent more persons re- 
ceived into membership than in 1936. At 
the January communion, 1938, fifty more 
people communed than ever communed 
at any one time. 

The congregation has had the privilege 
of hearing such guest speakers as Miss 
Jessie Thomas, the Rev. Kenneth Killinger, 
Dr. H. J. Arnold of Wittenberg College, 
Dr. Carroll J. Rockey and the Rev. Paul 
Huffman. 

During this Lenten season they will hear 
representatives from the synod in the per- 
sons of Dr. Joseph Sittler, president; Dr. 
M. I. Powell, missionary superintendent; 
the Rev. J. W. Frease, director of Re- 
ligious Education and Young People’s 
Work; Dr. E. E. Flack of Hamma Divinity 
School; and Dr. R. E. Tulloss, president 
of Wittenberg College. 

A training school was conducted in the 
congregation with an average attendance 
of twenty-four, and ten persons from the 
parish attended the Lutheran Training 
School held in First Lutheran Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, during the month of No- 
vember. The budget for 1938 for both cur- 
rent expenses and benevolence has been 
over-subscribed. 
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Besides the missionary societies men- 
tioned above there is an active Young Peo- 
ple’s Society and a Brotherhood. 

The Rev. C. H. Starkey, pastor of the 
church, is spending his vacation in Florida 
during the month of February and will 
return to his pastoral duties the beginning 
of Lent. Dr. W. H. Allbeck of Hamma 
Divinity School is filling the pulpit dur- 
ing the pastor’s absence. 


Newberry, S. C. From a financial point 
of view last year was the best for the 
Church of the Redeemer in more than a 
decade. The year began with an overdraft 
of a little more than $200 and with an in- 
debtedness on the church property of more 
than $8,000. At the end of the year the 
entire indebtedness had been removed, the 
synodical apportionment paid in full for 
the first time since 1929, and a balance of 
almost $200 remained in bank. 

For the current year the pastor’s salary 
has been substantially increased, and he 
has been given clerical assistance. 

It is felt that there is advancement in 
spiritual matters also. Especially since the 
beginning of the new year the attendance 
at Sunday school and church services has 
been increased. A goodly number of the 
members are using “Light for Today” as 
well as reading the Church’s periodicals. 
A high school department has been or- 
ganized recently and is in a very healthy 
state under the direction of Mrs. J. H. 
Summer. At the first meeting of the coun- 
cil in the new year it was decided to de- 
vote a while at each meeting for the next 
several months to a study of Dr. Swank’s 
little book, “The Vestryman.” 

It would perhaps be impossible to find 
another congregation in which there are 
represented so many professional and in- 
dustrial interests. Among its more than 
700 members are cotton mill employees, 
farmers, merchants, clerks, mechanics, con- 
tractors, publishers, lawyers, dentists, 
physicians, three ordained ministers, al- 
most half a hundred public school teach- 
ers, and more than a dozen members of 
the faculty of Newberry College—all work- 
ing and worshiping harmoniously together. 

The Church of the Redeemer rejoices 
in its privilege of serving in whatever way 
it can the students of Newberry College. 
Between the congregation and the college 
there has always existed a mutually help- 
ful relationship. At present the president 
of the college is superintendent of the 
Sunday school. Six members of the faculty 
are teachers in the Sunday school, one is 
the choir director and organist, and three 
are members of the council. 

What is believed to be another unique 
distinction enjoyed by the Church of the 
Redeemer is the fact that in its member- 
ship there is a member both of the U. L. 
C. A.’s Executive Board and a member 
of the Executive Board of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the U. L. C. A. The 
former is Dr. James C. Kinard and the 
latter is Mrs. J. H. Summer. 

The pastorate of the Rev. E. B. Keisler 
began September 1, 1931. 


New York, N. Y. Christ Church, East 
19th St., founded and served by Dr. G. U. 
Wenner for sixty-six years, and now en- 
tering its seventieth year of service on the 
lower East Side of New York, showed a 
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distinct turn upward at its annual con- 
gregational meeting February 1. Com- 
parison with the records of the previous _ 
year showed attendance at the congrega- 
tional meeting 100 per cent higher, of the 
Sunday school 15 per cent higher, and the 
church attendance of 25 per cent beyond 
that of the previous year. The confirma- 
tion class is twice as large as that of last 
‘year. By the election of two new mem- 


bers, the church council has now reached — 


its full quota of twelve. Besides the mem- 
bers and officers of the congregation and 
the pastor, Dr. Harry Offermann, the con- 
gregational meeting was attended by Miss 
Jessie Thomas, missionary from India on 
furlough, the Rev. Henry W. Voigt and 
the Rey. John Schiller, both of whom have 
served as supply pastors of Christ Church 
at varied intervals. 


St. Paul, Minn. In the Chronicle, pub- 
lished quarterly by the church school of 
Faith Church, the pastor, Dr. Charles L. 
Grant, writes: “In the twenty-three years 
of our history, we have never seen such 
splendid good will, co-operation and con- 
secrated endeavor as is now manifested by 
the church school members. An increas- 
ing number of members take their books 
home every week, study their lessons, and 
bring the books back to school Sunday 
after Sunday. Those members are taking 
more interest in their Bibles.” 

A number of the teachers spent their 
spare time last fall in improving their re- 
ligious background through attendance at 
special training classes. In Faith Church, 
the Rev. Theodore Foreid, the assistant 
pastor, conducted a ten weeks’ course on 
“The Life of Christ.” At Faith Church 
there are 200 boys and girls in the confir- 
mation class and fifty in the adult class. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Dora E. Howard 


passed into life Saturday evening, January 15, 
1938, aged seventy-five years, at her late home 
in Highland Park, Mich. She had been ill for 
about two years, her decline gradually gaining 
headway in spite of all that could be done for 
her, until the end came. Funeral services were 
held January 17 in a funeral home in Highland 
Park, in charge of her pastor, Francis Keller, 
D.D., pastor of Messiah Church, Detroit, of 
which the deceased was a member for a num- 
ber of years. The body was sent by rail to 
Millersburg, Ohio, her birthplace and early 
home, where she was laid to rest January 18, 
beside her husband, the Rev. F. J. Howard, who 
had preceded her in death about ten years ago, 
and who was pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Holgate, Ohio, at the time of his death, and 
beside her mother, Mrs. Catherine Uhl, who 
died in 1910. The body was accompanied to 
Millersburg by her only daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Heung her husband, Herbert Hering; and the 
Rev. B. B. Uhl, a brother. 

vere Howard and Mr. and Mrs. Hering had 
made their home together in Highland Park, 
Mich., for some time, the Herings administer- 
ing to her physical needs, all that could be 
done for her. But God took her in His own 
hands, and called her to come up higher, where 
she could be free from earthly ills and suffer- 
ing, and be forever joined with her blessed 
Lord, and loved ones gone before. 

Surviving the deceased, besides Mr. and Mrs. 
Hering, are four grandchildren: Robert, June, 
Eileen, and John Hering; two sisters, Mrs. 
Lessie J. Lewis of Delaware, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Laura M. Welch of Highland Park; two brothers, 
L. L. Uhl, D.D., of Boston, Mass., who was a 
aston in India for fifty years, and the Rev. 
184, Uhl. pastor of Calvary Lutheran Church, 
oeacla: Ohio. F. M. Keller. 


Joseph L. Kuhns 


entered into the abundant life January 29, at 
his late home at Apollo, Pa. Mr. Kuhns was 
born April 10, 1859, near Salina, Pa., and lived 
his entire life in the immediate vicinity, where 
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he was actively connected with the Lutheran 
Church. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the First Lutheran Church, Apollo, 
Pa. The funeral services were in charge of his 
pastor, the Rev. M. L. Clare. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Nancy 
Kuhns, and the following children: Lawrence 
H. Kuhns, Avonmore, Pa.; Howard R. Kuhns, 
Apollo, Pa.; and the Rev. Logan L. Kuhns, 
Smithton, Pa. LAS Ie 


Mrs. Martina G. Peterson 


It pleased our heavenly Father, in these days 
to call to her eternal reward Mrs. Martina G. 
Peterson, widow of the late Rev. D. W. Peter- 
son, who after a short pastorate in Utica, N. Y., 
stood at the head of Trinity Church, Middle 
Village, N. Y., for almost a half century. 

Martina G. Tietjen first saw the light of this 
world March 23, 1856, in College Point, Long 
Island, N. Y. Shortly after the death of her 
beloved husband April 7, 1929, she suffered a 
stroke, to which others were added in time, so 
that within the last years she became almost 
speechless and helpless, though not confined to 
her bed. Redemption from her cross, which 
she bore so patiently to the very end, came 
January 29, in her home in Hollis, N. Y. 

After a brief service in her home in Hollis 


_ February 1, conducted by Dr. H. C. Wasmund, 


services for her were held in Trinity Church 
of Middle Village by Trinity’s pastors, the Rev. 
P. H. Wasmund conducting the liturgical serv- 
ice and Dr. H. C. Wasmund preaching an Eng- 
lish sermon based on Mark 14:3, “She hath 
done what she could.” 

At the grave in the Luthern Cemetery, which 
is but a few steps away from the church, Trin- 
ity’s pastors also officiated. 

The sorrowing survivors are four daughters: 
Miss Mamie Peterson, Mrs. D. P. Kinsey, Miss 
Etta Peterson and Mrs. J. Lehmann; two grand- 
children, Milton Kinsey and David Lehmann. 

Those who knew the departed, whether in 
Utica, N. Y., or in New York, honored, respected 
and esteemed her for her noble Christian char- 
acter and life. Especially was this true in Trin- 
ity Church, where she and her husband labored 
long enough to celebrate together his fiftieth 
anniversary in the ministry and their golden 
wedding anniversary. As an evidence of this 
Trinity unanimously voted upon the death of 
her husband in April 1929, to continue his pen- 
sion of $600 per annum to her. 

H. C. Wasmund. 


The Rev. John M. Wenrich 


son of John and Elizabeth Merkle Wenrich, was 
born in Berks County, Pa., June 17, 1863. He 
was the fourth of thirteen children. He was 
baptized in infancy and later confirmed in the 
Swamp Church, near Reinholds, Pa. He at- 
tended the Preparatory School at Muhlenberg 
College and Millersville Normal School, after 
which he taught in the public schools in Lan- 
caster County, Pa., for two years. He was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa., with honors, in 1888. He was the Latin 
Salutatorian for his class. He was graduated 
from Philadelphia Seminary three years later. 
He received the degree of Master of Arts from 
Muhlenberg College in 1894. 

Upon graduation from the seminary he was 
called to the Stoutsville Parish, Fairfield County, 
Ohio, and was ordained by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1891. He served the following 
parishes, all in Ohio: Stoutsville, 1891-1909 and 
1925-1938; St. Mark’s, Wapakoneta, 1909-1916. 
He was Missionary Superintendent for the Dis- 
trict Synod of Ohio and pastor of the Hilltop 
congregation, Columbus, 1916-1925. 

His entire ministry of forty-six years was 
fruitful. Thirty-one years of this time was 
served at Stoutsville and Tarlton churches, hav- 
ing been called there for a second pastorate in 
1925, and served until his death. His previous 
pastorate there was nineteen years in duration. 
During his early ministry he served seven years 
as secretary of the District Synod of Ohio and 
thirteen years as treasurer of this synod. He 
was a delegate from this body to the merger 
convention in New York City. 

During his ministry in Columbus, where he 
was assigned by the District Synod _as a field 
missionary, he organized the Hilltop Evangelical 
Congregation. Under his leadership this mis- 
sion erected an attractive church. 

In 1892 he was united in marriage with 
Jeannette Myers of Stoutsville. To this union 
was born one daughter, Jeannette. Pastor Wen- 
rich entered into eternal life January 1, 1938, 
after a lingering illness of nearly a year. Until 
a few weeks before his death he had real hopes 
for recovery to health. 

Surviving to mourn his passing are the wife 
and daughter; three sisters, Miss Mary Wenrich, 
Mrs. Harry Aungst, Harrisburg, Pa., Mrs. Jacob 
Gelsinger, Reading, Pa.; and two brothers, the 
Rev. S. M. Wenrich, Daytona Beach, Fla., and 
Albert Wenrich, Reinholds, Pa. 


A TRIBUTE 


The council of St. Paul’s Church, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., records its deep sense of loss at the 
Passing of Sister Christine Jaborg and wishes 
to bear record to her splendid Christian char- 
acter and fine spirit of helpfulness while in 
our midst. 

It was our intention that she should serve 
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IN MULTIPLIED SMALL GIFTS ARE FINANCIAL 
RESOURCES FOR YOUR CHURCH 


“PALM BRANCH” 


Lenten Self-Denial 
Protected Slot Offering 
Envelope 


In Colors on Strong 
Serviceable Paper. 


Self-checking spaces 
against each day in the 
season of Lent are pro- 
vided on the front. 


Size, 342 x 54% inches. 
Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


TWO NOVEL SLOT ENVELOPES 


“The Hundred Tulip’ Design. 
“The Hundred Chicks’ Design. 


The 100 Sales object promotes active collec- 
tion by children. 
Same quality and price as the Palm Branch 
envelope. 


EASTER CROSS DOLLAR COLLECTOR 


This is a very handy 
pocket device in which 
a dollar in ten cent 
pieces may be col- 
lected or contributed 
by the sympathizer 
with your financial 
aims. 

An attractive white 
Easter Lily design 
against a blue back- 
ground makes this a 
very appealing device 
for the collection of 
Folded Size, 3 x 4 inches. 


Easter funds. 
Price, $3.50 per hundred. 


“EASTER LILY BLOSSOM” 
COLLECTOR 
In Colors 
FOR TEN DIME INLAYS 
An attractive white Easter Lily design against 
a blue background makes this another very ap- 
pealing device for the collection of Easter funds. 


THE EASTER DIME HELPER 
Collects $2.00 in Dimes 
Another attractive Dime Inlay Booklet—234 
x 514 inches. Beautiful Color Design. 
$5.00 per hundred. 


DOLLAR 


FOR GENERAL FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 


“DOLLAR IN DIMES” 
Collects 10 Dimes. 
Price, $3.00 per 100. 


“DIME HELPER” 
Collects 20 Dimes. 
Price, $5.00 per 100. 


“DIME GLEANER” 
Collects 50 Dimes. 
Price, $6.00 per 100. 


“HELPING HAND” 
Collects 30 Dimes. 
Price, $5.50 per 100. 


SAMPLES WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Goodenough & Woglom Co., Box 9, 296 Broadway, New York 


ENGLAND 


The Hapag “FAMOUS FOUR” Expresses 
FRANCE 


TO IRELAND - ENGLAND 


NEW YORK - 


DEUTSCHLAND 


HAPAG-MS ST. LOWIS . 


Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 
TOURIST $120.50 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE - NORTH GERMAN LLOVD 
NEW YORK 


Hpa CABIN $155 
ATG 


57 Broadway 


in our congregation as deaconess, and plans to 
this effect were drawn before she became ill. 

Sister Christine entered the Diaconate from 
this congregation, and brought honor to the 
ministry of women in our Church. 

We thank Almighty God for her life of devo- 
tion and unselfishness, and her living example 
of an undying faith. Otto Skinner, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Mueller-Steele. The Rev. L. Paul Mueller 
and Miss Alice W. Steele were united in mar- 
riage January 15, 1938, at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Overbrook, Philadelphia. Mr. Mueller 
is a graduate of Muhlenberg College, and of 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary. He 
served for.a time as assistant pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind., and is now 
pastor of Zion congregation, New Corydon, Ind. 

Miss Steele is a graduate of the Overbrook 
High School, attended the Lutheran School of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, and has had 
an active part in Luther League work. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 


By Lloyd SWIFT EXPRESSES 


GERMANY EUROPA 
® COLUMBUS 


IRELAND ADDED 


GERMANY 


HAMBURG 
e HANSA 
ttoyo-s.s. BERLIN 


THIRD $91 


{#) 
Sear 
GERMAN 
Lloyo 


669 Fifth Ave. 


Clifford E. Hays, pastor of St. John’s, and the 
Rev. Henry Moehling, Jr., former pastor o> 
Gethsemane Church, Philadelphia, and a former 
pastor of both Mr. Mueller and Miss Steele. 
The double ring ceremony was used, followed 
by the administration of the Holy Communion 
to the bride and groom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mueller are now residing in 
New Corydon, Ind. 


PRE-LENTEN RETREATS 


The Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Harrisburg 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod will 
meet in Zion Church, Hummelstown, Pa., Dr. 
C. G. Leatherman pastor, Tuesday, March 1. 

Kirby M. Yiengst, Sec. 


The Northern Conference of the Indiana 
Synod will hold their annual Pre-Lenten Re- 
treat at St. John’s Church, Nappanee, Ind., 
Tuesday, March 1, the Rev. J. S. Kauffman pas- 
tor. Notice should be sent the pastor loci as 
to how many will be present from each parish 
for the noon meal. W. E. Weber, Sec. 
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LENTEN STUDIES 


! 


LET US KEEP LENT. By Gerhard E. Lenski. 
A Lenten devotional book providing short 
meditations for each day in Lent, each 
containing a scripture verse, key-thoughts 
and prayer related to weekly mre Ae 


THE MAN OF SUFFERING. By Prof. S. L. 
Bring. A book of Spirit-filled Lenten medi- 
tations translated from the Swedish. A 
scripture passage, meditations, hymn and 
prayer for each day in Lent is provided. 

75 cents. 


CLING TO THE CROSS. By Walter E. 
Schuette. A Lenten message in the form 
of a series of meditations, deeply spiritual, 

- solidly scriptural, and also helpful and 
practical for everyday life. 50 cents. 


UP TO JERUSALEM. By Paul E. Kretzman. 
A series of daily devotional studies for 
the Lenten season, based on printed por- 
tions of the Passion History. 50 cents. 


THE LAMB OF GOD. By G. T. Cooperrider. 
Forty daily Lenten meditations, each of 
which includes a poriion of the passion 
history, together with a devotional exposi- 
tion and closing prayer. 0 cents. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART. By Paul Zeller 
Strodach. A book of daily meditations for 
Lent. These well planned and uniquely 
arranged meditations depart from the or- 
dinary conventional pattern and present 
material that will create an atmosphere 
and provide a means to whole-hearted 
and satisfying devotion. 

Gift Binding, $1.00. Paper cover, 25 cents. 


THE ROAD HE TROD. By Paul Zeller Stro- 
dach. A devotional book of moving and 
genuine sincerity and power, describing 
with beautiful imagery a spiritual pil- 
grimage in the company of Jesus, with its 
meditations grouped under themes that 
make its message intimate with life’s sa- 
cred experiences. $1.00. 


THE GLORY ROAD. By N. M. Yivisaker. 
A devotional work portraying the path of 
the Christian life from the time of its con- 
sciousness to its glorious goal in heaven 
and eternity. A large part of its material 
centers about the Passion of our Lord and 
His words on the Cross. $1.00. 


AT THE CROSS. By Revs. J. W. Schillinger, 
R. D. Linhart and H. L. Yochum,. Three 
groups of Lenten Sermons and Addresses 
by pastors of the American Lutheran 
Church. The first relates to the general 
theme: “Love streams down from Cal- 
vary’s Cross’; the second, “Songs of the 
Cross,’”’ and the third, ‘‘Behold Your King.” 

90 cents. 


THEY CRUCIFIED AND CRUCIFY. By Ed- 
ward L. Keller, Ph.D. A series of sermons, 
dealing with the motives which actuated 
those who were implicated in the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. $1.50. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH JESUS? By Ed- 
ward W. Schramm. A series of seven 
Lenten sermons, quite popular by reason 
of their fine evangelistic emphasis and 
real practical value. Attitudes and actions 
of characters associated with our Lord’s 
Passion form the basis of the queries de- 
veloped. 85 cents. 


CAMEOS FROM CALVARY. By J. W. G. 
Ward. This excellent series of character 
studies of those who crowd our Lord’s last 
week has been re-issued after having been 
out of print for several years. $1.00. 


THE ENCHANTED CROSS. By Allen P. 
Brantley. A book which seeks to interpret 
the meaning of the cross in the light of 
present day needs. It emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of the cross as it runs through the 
entire life of Christ. Each chapter presents 
a great episode in the life of Jesus. The 
interpretations of these great experiences 
is effectively woven into significant pat- 
terns of life and thought for our present 
age. $1.75. 


THE RECONCILING CHRIST. Edited by The 
Rt, Rev. James DeWolf Perry. The 1938 
edition of a book of Lenten meditations 
and devotions prepared by outstanding 
divines of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This material is stimulating to thought 
and suggestive for homiletical bac 

1.0! 


THE TREE BEARS FRUIT. By Roy Irving 
Murray. A series of sermonic meditations 
by an Episcopal rector on the Sayings 
from the Cross. Characterized by fresh 
and striking forms of statement, and re- 
lated helpfully to the experiences and 
necessities of life. $1.00. 


IN THE CITY OF CONFUSION. By Bernard 
Iddings Bell. A Lenten book for those who 
feel the need of combining the old evan- 
gelical devotion with a modern interest in 
the social, political and economic implica- 
tions of religion. $1.00. 


ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS. By Byron C. 
Nelson. In an entirely logical manner, the 
author constructs the conversation that 
might have passed between the Risen Lord 
and the two disciples on the way to Em- 
maus. By this device he sets forth the 
knowledge concerning Jesus as revealed 
in the Old Testament prophecies. Though 
unusual and unprecedented this work is 
done with all reverence in a manner that 
offsets the possible criticism as to the pro- 
priety of such a procedure. $1.00. 


THE CROSS. By Edwin C. Munson. Fifteen 
sermons that set forth clearly the great 
truths that center in the cross and bring 
the message of Lent into vital relationship 
with contemporary thought and life. $1.00. 


SEVEN QUESTIONS ON OUR LORD’S PAS- 
SION. By Clarence L. Lee. Sermons, scrip- 
tural and evangelical in character making 
practical application to the present gen- 
eration of the seven questions asked dur- 
ing the Lord’s Passion. Paper. 50 cents. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. By Rev. 
L. H. Burry. Eight Lenten addresses, by 
a Lutheran pastor. based on Old Testa- 
ment Types, vividly portraying the suf- 
ferings and death of our Saviour as re- 
flected in some of the choicest texts from 
the Old Testament 75 cents. 


THE QUESTION OF THE CROSS. By Rev. 
Edward L. Keller, D.D. In ten sermons Dr. 
Keller reconstructs the Passion of Jesus 
and interprets its meaning for today. $1.00. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CROSS. By Rev. A. 
B. Anderson. A selection of sermons, the 
first five of which deal with incidents of 
the Passion week. The other twelve sub- 
jects are of a more general nature. $1.00. 


THE CROSS OF GOLGOTHA. By R. Neu- 
mann, D.D., Litt.D. A volume of Lenten 
and Passiontide sermons containing seven 
brief sermons for weekday Lenten serv- 
ices, one for Maundy Thursday (Prepara- 
tory), two for Good Friday and three for 
Easter. 75 cents. 


LOVE’S NECESSITY. By Calvin P. Swank. 
This work by one of our well known 
church leaders presents a series of ser- 
monic meditations on the “Seven Words 
from the Cross” as revealing the purpose 
of Our Lord for the redemp.ion of the 
world. Dr. Swank’s reflec.ions on these 
words and the significant circumstances 
under which they are spoken, aptly illus- 
trate and enforce the central message of 
the Gospel. $1.00. 


THE WAY OF DISCIPLESHIP. By C. G. 
Wolf. The pastor of one of the largest con- 
gregations of the American Lutheran 
Church in this series of thought-provok- 
ing messages indicates the steps in the 
way of discipleship as—Decision, Deter- 
mination, Discipline, Dependence, Devo- 
tion, Dependability (Confirmation), Desti- 
nation (Easter). Suggestive of preach- 
ments in this season to lead to commit- 
ment to our Lord and constant faithful- 
ness in that relationship. $1.00. 


THE SUFFERING GOD. By Erling Eidem. 
A translation of a work by the devout and 
scholarly Archbishop of ‘Sweden. This is 
an original and illuminating study on the 
grief and suffering of God—a clear picture 
of God’s love seen in His suffering as re- 
vealed in the ascription of human feelings 
and passions to God as expressed in the 
Old and New Testaments to describe God’s 
relation to the sinner, and the sinner’s 
relation to God. A good background work 
for Lenten reading and meditation. $1.25. 


THE CHURCH VICTORIOUS. By the Rt. 
Rev. Horace Crotty. The Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Lenten Book, 1938. After contras ing 
the enthusiasms of Communism, Fascism, 
Naziism, ete., with the general lukewarm- 
ness of Christians, the author launches an 
appeal, almost a demand, for Chris‘ian 
people to be really Christian and to go out 
for the cause at whatever cost. $1.00. 


CHRIST IN HIS SUFFERING. By K. Schil- 
der. A massive volume of brilliant and 
penetrating studies by one of the most tal- 
ented theologians of the Reformed Church 
in Netherlands. These expositions deal with 
the several features of our Lord's suffer- 
ing from the Transfiguration to Gethsem- 
ane. They present the organic unity of 
our Saviour’s Passion. Rich in suggestive 
flashes of exegetical insight and wealth of 
specific detail and, within the limits of an 
orthodox and evangelical approach, aston- 
ishingly fresh and original in the point of 
view expressed. A solid stimulating study 
that will build up a helpful background 
for effective pulpit work in this ee on 


THE CRUCIBLE OF CALVARY. By Harry 
Rimmer. As then so today is Calvary the 
crucible in which men are tested. In the 
way in which seven men and women of 
Jesus’ day reacted to Calvary the author 
sees modern humanity. He has made real 
the warnings and encouragements of those 
experiences. $1.00. 


THE CROSS DESTROYS. By John Schmidt. 
One of our able pastors points out in these 
striking sermons certain outcomes of that 
supreme experience that need to be em- 
phasized. In a forceful and gripping man- 
ner the destructiveness of the Cross to 
Indifference, Loneliness, Selfishness, Race 
Antagonism, Sin, False Religion, Senti- 
mentalism, Idealism, and Death is re- 
vealed. The last two sermons relate to 
Palm Sunday and Easter hgrare ie 
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